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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, 


—=——— 
~ VERYTHING i in Europe has lost its interest for the 
English public this week, except the elections. 

The champious who belonged to the late Lower. House 
of Parliament have been belabouring one another with, 
more force than effect, and it may be doubted whether 
they have changed a hundred yotes in the whole country. 
Indeed, apart from the wonderful oratorical power which 
still survives in the veteran Mr. Gladstone and the burly. 
Mr. Bright, there has been little -or nothing worth notice 
in any of the speeches but a few personalities, and these 
commonplace enough and by no means vigorous of their 
sort. Besides Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Edward 
Stanhope, and Mr. Edward Clarke, there does not appear 
to be a man under five-and-fifty in England who has 
come to the front in election speeches. . Hustings 
oratory is evidently a decaying art, and even with the 
best of the younger men forcible assertion has taken the 
place of neatness of style: It may be that this kind of 
speaking i is doomed under the Ballot, and that good talk 
is likely to be more and more confined to Parliament. 
It would be well if we could be sure of finding it even 
there. But, as a matter of fact, it is decaying in St. 
Stephen’ s also; and it is a nice question whether oratory 
in the Legislature is deteriorating on account of flabby 


reporting, or reporting is falling off because the POPE, 


are not worth printing. 


THE sore handling which the “illustrious chief of the 
Irish _ Nation ” received at Enniscorthy on Sunday 
showed that, in some parts of the sister island at least, the 
people are not disposed to allow the priests to be super- 
seded. by Repealers who ignore Rome. . That Mr. 
O’Clery,, Chevalier by the. grace of Pope Pius IX., 
should be “rallied round” by every neighbouring “sog- 
garth aroon,” in the very presence of Mr. Parnell, shows 
the so-called Nationalists have little in common with the 


real leaders of the southern and western. Irish people. 
If Mr. Parnell should ever get the “ clergy ” on his side, 


the success of his attempt to constitute himself represen- 
tative of Ireland would still 


be doubtful ; until he does, 


failure is assuted, unless the isle of saints becomes the | 


isle of infidels. 


WE print in another column, from our Bit oF a 
correspondent at Constantinople, the first really trust-. 


worthy account of the circumstances which led to the 
court-martial. on Marshal Fuad Pasha. From other 
sources it is tolerably plain that the days of the Vizierate 
of Said Pasha are drawing to aclose. He has made to 
himself many. enemies by reducing the salaries of the 
great public functionaries, and now he has ventured to 
lay hand on the Civil List of the Sultan himself, has de- 
manded that the incomes of the Palace officials shall be 
materially reduced, and that the pensions granted by 
his Majesty with lavish hand to Palace and other favour- 
ites shall be virtually abolished. In doing this he has 
of course committed the unpardonable sin, and Ma- 
homed Nedim, the Minister of the Interior, has, by 
opposing the economies of the head of the Divan; in- 
gratiated himself still further both with his master and 
his master’s masters. We shall probably soon hear of 
his elevation to the supreme post in the Ottoman coun- 
cils, and then confusion will become worse confounded, 
and we shall be one step nearer to some, it may be a 
violent, solution of the problem how reforms in Turkey 
can be reconciled with the maintenance of corruption 
and the ascendency of Russian agents in Constantinople. 


WHILE we are waiting for the announcement of the 
new policy to. be proclaimed by Mr. Lepel Griffin at 
Cabul, the news comes that the tribes on the communi- 
cations with Peshawur have partly risen, one band of 
them attacking Fort Battye, near Gundamuk, when 
Lieutenant Angelo, a most promising officer, was killed ; 
another band shot an officer dead near Jagdullak, and a 
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The reported defeat of Mahomed Jan by the Hazaras is 
partially discredited by later intelligence, but this tribe 


will.andoubtedly be..of.considerable assistance to us, 


especially during the advance of Sir Donald Stewart from 
Candahar on Ghuznee, which fairly commenced on 


Tuesday. 


We learn from St. Petersburg that in the event of a 
conflict with China the command of the army destined 
to operate against Tso Tsoun Tan’s forces: in: Kashgaria 
will be given to General Kolpakovsky. Colonel Kouro- 
patkin, Military Governor of Kuldja, would in that case, 
receive the appointment of chief of his staff. Kolpa- 
kovsky is one of the best officers in Central Asia. Nearly 
all his life has been spent in Siberia and Turkestan, and 
his energy is so proverbial that it has acquired for him 
the title of the “Iron Seat,” It was his action while 
Governor-General of Semeretchinsk, that brought about 
the occupation of Kuldja in 1871, and four years later he 
gained his best military laurels by his successful campaign 
in Khokand. At the present moment Kolpakovsky is at 
Kuldja, having proceeded thither from Tashkent about 
six weeks ago. 


Tue adherence of the late Governor of Bombay to the 
Afghan policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government has 
caused him to be regarded by some as a champion hasten- 
ing, likethe Knight of the Swan, to the defence of the sorely 
distressed Elsa. The maintainers of the forward policy 
expect wonderful things from Sir Richard Temple if he 
obtains his seat in the new House of Commons. He is 
sure, however, to be twitted with his former opinions as 
to non-interference in the affairs of Afghanistan, as 
expressed in an able Minute some twelve years ago. He 
then thought Russia should be waited for on the Indus. 
A very competent authority has the best ground for 
asserting that the accomplished Indian statesman will 
completely dispose of any charge of self-contradiction 
by pointing to the complete change in the action of 
Russia. Had she practised abstention, so might we have 
done. Her policy of advance and interference rendered 
it necessary for England and India to adopt a disagree- 
able but necessary counter-move. It may well be that 
Sir Richard Temple will not endorse every action of the 
Government ; but he will be prepared to maintain that, 
Shere Ali having become Russianised, the war was un- 
avoidable. Vigorous diplomacy applied in time might 
have prevented it ; but the penultimate Government let 
things go too far. It remains to be seen whether a 
Liberal Government is prepared to act vigorously either 
in diplomacy or war. Sir Richard Temple thinks not. 
For him the interests of England and India are para- 
mount. As aman who so thoroughly studies not only 
the politics, but the places and people of Central Asia 
and Persia that he might pass as a traveller in those 
countries, he would be able to defend his opinions and 
the cause which he has chosen against all comers.’ And 
his opinions may be read at large in the Bombay Gazette, 
which arrived on Thursday. 


THE unaccountable loss of the Vingorla has again 
called attention to the want of life-saving provisions for 
steamers. More than three-score lives were lost simply 
for want of boats or rafts. But the Vingor/a was sur- 
veyed by Mr. Jamsetjee Dhunjeebhoy Wadia, the official 
surveyor, and passed as possessing the due statutory’ 
amount of boat accommodation—to have carried boats 


| law and custo i Admiral Gore Jones had 


urderedon the road, in @’¢omparatively 7 su cient for 
of the country, to the north-east of Quetta, 






publicly that, ¢ven in default of boats, the,presenee | 

board of a good English ship’s carpenter might have 
averted the catastrophe, or at least minimised the loss, 
Economy las made the steamship company carry 
Chinese carpenters. So statute law and parsimonious 
management have succeeded in drowning some scores of 
human beings whom common sense and a more highly- 
paid ship’s carpenter could have saved. ing ® 





Tue return of Revenue for the quarter and the year 
may furnish some consolation to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. His estimate, albeit modest and 
framed, has been exceeded, and instead of £ 80,860,000, 
the income has been £81,265,000. The ups and 
downs of the principal items of revenue are suggestive, 
The Customs estimates at 419,300,000 have yielded 
426,000 more. The Excise has not varied from the 
predicted £25,300,000, Stamps have exceeded the 
reckoning by £200,000, and Land Tax and House Duty 
have fallen below it by £30,000. £30,000 have been 
gained on Property and Income Tax, and £50,000 
from the Post Office. The sum of £125,000 has been 
obtained on miscellaneous receipts. 


THE yearly comparison is not so comforting to the pre- 
sent keepers of the national purse. The year just closed 
yielded 481,265,055 as compared with £ 83,115,972; the: 
revenue of its predecessor. The chief losses occur 
under the head of Customs and Excise, the totals being 
£ 19,326,000 and £ 5,300,000 respectively, as contrasted 
with £ 24,316,000 and £27,400,000. These figures 
mark with indisputable clearness the depression of trade 
and want of superfluous money to spend, though there is 
a melancholy satisfaction to social reformers in attributing 
a fair share of the decrease to the growth of temperance, 
spirits having been less consumed, though tea and coffee 
have not suffered diminution. The Property and Income 
Tax recovered some of the loss with an increase of 
£524,000, while Land Tax and House Duty decreased 
£50,000. The Post Office gained £110,000 and the 
Telegraphs £85,000 ; Stamps added a gain of £630,000, 
and interest on Advances £168,845. Crown lands were 
£20,000 less, and Miscellaneous, with a deficit of 
£198,762, helped to make up the net decrease of the 


year to £1,850,917. 


Rumours are again circulating in Russia regarding 
the development of the Black Sea Fleet. Several of the 
leading officials of the Russian Admiralty have arrived 
at Nicolaeff to examine the dockyard, and whether the 
Government intends to develop the fleet or not, it is a 
matter of fact that the chief naval station of the south 
is to be largely extended. Among the improvements to 
be effected without delay is the construction of a slip 
sufficiently spacious to accommodate the largest ironclad, 
and the erection of workshops on a large scale alongside 
it. Besides all this Nicolaeff is to be furnished with a 
gun foundry for the manufacture of cannon of small 
calibre for the Russian army of the South, and there is a 
talk of also establishing a small arms factory and some 
powder mills on the banks of the River Boug. The cost 
of these improvements is to be chiefly defrayed out of 
the saving effected by the introduction of Admiral 
Tchikatcheff’s modified scheme of naval reserve into the 
Russian fleet. 
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. We hear that the ‘Russian Synod has presented a 
petition to the Emperor, urging upon His Imperial 
Majesty the sacred duty of putting down Dissent, which, 
it asserts, is spreading rapidly thoughout the Empire. 


‘° Prince BisMarcx’s favourite organ is again very 
angry with Lord Hartington. ‘He has, it says, been mis- 
informed ; he has taken a short-sighted view of European 
politics; and he has shown himself incapable of judging 
the first principles of international policy. It then gives 
the leader of the Opposition a short lesson on European 
statesmanship. The policy of isolation, it argues, is not 
the policy of peace. France and England at enmity 
would not be a guarantee of the peace of Europe ; and 
it therefore reasons that, inasmuch as a bond of friendship 
is good between England and France, it must also be 
beneficial between Germany and Austria. Germany, it 
adds, is rejoiced to see England and France loving each 
other. This reasoning is, of course, as sound as it is 
simple. If the “principle of alliances” would only 
flourish as well upon the eastern frontier of Germany as 
upon the southern, and thence spread northward and 
westward, Germany would be in a very happy position. 





SomE rather hasty inferences are being drawn from 
the visit of Count Orloff to Prince Bismarck. National 
prejudices are left out of sight, and the supposition is 
spread abroad that an incident like that connected with 
Hartmann is sure to have the most momentous effects 
on long-planned international alliances. It is, however, 
quite forgotten that Prince Orloff is not a statesman of 
the sentimental school, but one who has for years past, 
by every means in his power, sought to bring about a 
Russo-Franco alliance. In view of this fact, Gortschakoff 
sent him to Paris; and it is not likely that a man of 
Orloff’s tenacity of purpose would give up a cherished 
dream, and go off in dudgeon to St. Petersburg, on 
account of a mischance on a point of international law. 
Prince Orloff, it is stated in well-informed circles in 
Berlin, will not remain long at St. Petersburg. His stay 
there will be temporary, and he will return to Paris, in 
spite of his interview with the German Chancellor, as 
anti-German in his opinions as ever. 


HERR VON Rapowitz, who a few weeks ago was 
spoken of as the successor to Prince Hohenlohe as 
German Ambassador at Paris, will now, it is stated on 
good authority, go to the French capital en mission 
extraordinaire, temporarily filling the place of Hohenlohe, 
who is again about, to visit Berlin. |The Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs at that capital is still vacant. The salary 
attached to the post has been increased, and still there 
seems to be difficulty in finding a suitable successor to 
Herr von Biilow, who, it is well known, spent a fortune 
in maintaining the dignity of the position. Count 
Hatzfeldt was expected to take the position when the 
addition to the salary was made, but he has now perma- 
nently returned to Constantinople, and the Bavarian 
Hohenlohe is again spoken of as the undoubted successor 
of Biilow, and, ultimately, of the Chancellor. 


Tuis year the chief autumn manceuvres of the Prussian 
army will be held around Berlin. This region has not 
been chosen as the scene of mock warfare for several 
years past, probably because, as is notorious,.it abounds 
in swamps. But the increasing infirmities of the Emperor 
render it necessary that as much fatigue should be spared 
him as possible ; and doubtless, also, men of the Moltke 
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stamp, who must be prepared for all emergencies, have’ 
considered it not altogether inexpedient, in view of possi- 
ble contingencies, that the Prussian Army should know 
how to defend its own capital as well as how to attack the 

it ] of th ¥ i , ‘ rey . ; . 


Tue French Government, on Tuesday,: launched its 
thunderbolt against the Jesuits, and in three months the 
Society is to be dissolved, and in two months more 
their educational, establishments closed. From how 
many countries the Jesuits have been expelled in the 
last century or so it would not be easy to say, but as they 
have always found their way back before very long to 
other countries and France itself, we may be assured 
that the date of their reappearance is not far off: And 
their work will be done for them in their absence— 
except their best work, that of the higher education, in 
which they have so con$picuotsly shown their superiority. 
The Jesuit body, in some respects, resembles nature 
itself—expel it with a fork and it will come up agair 
vigorous and smiling. 


————— 


Ir was not to be expected that the reassertion by Select 
Committee and President of the Monroe doctrine would 
end in its own “boom.” Both declaration and mani- 
festo, pointed and American though they were, had yet 
enough of the vague scope of European diplomacy to 
tempt some Jenkins or other to draw distinction on him- 
self by giving them extra point and edge. A Mr. Ellis, a 
Democrat Representative from Louisiana, has been look- 
ing up the political history of the last few years, and has 
found a treaty by which Great Britain and the United 
States formed ‘a “joint protectorate over any means of 
communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Ocean.” This treaty is known. as the Clayton-Bulwer, 


_and Mr. Ellis calls for its immediate abrogation. Then 


a Mr. Young, Republican, of Ohio, proposed a resolution 


_which sounds pusillanimous after that of Mr. Ellis, but 


which competes with it. in ,clear point :—-That the con- 
struction of a Panama canal would give rise to dangerous 
political complications; that the United States don’t 
want a canal; and that the scheme ofa canal be there- 
fore “ discouraged ;” and further that the President sum- 
mon an “ International convention ” of South American 
States immediately interested to consider what must be 
done “for their mutual safety and protection,” against 
any European Government which” might attempt to inter~ 
fere in the affairs of America! What European Govern- 
ment seeks to interfere in American affairs, or even has: 
America at all in itsthought? Ourcousins are too quick. 

Events cannot keep pace with their nimble fears. 


Mr. Carter, of Clewer, has, so far as he is con- 
cerned, cut the Gordian knot of the difficulty between 
the State and the Ritualists—he has. resigned. He 
recognises the authority of his bishop, but as his bishop 
would presumably give orders in conformity to the 
judgments of the Privy Council, and as Mr. Carter 
cannot accept these, he has relieved his superior of a 
difficulty, and taken a step which will be resented, we 
cannot doubt, by the section of clergymen to whom he: 
has long acted as a sort of superior father confessor. No 
one has ever doubted Mr. Carter’s conscientiousness, 
although to some it must have appeared strange how he 
arrived at many of his conclusions ; but high personal 
character cannot for ever cover fundamentally false 
positions, and it may be that he has only set an example: 
which there will be many to follow. If so, Lord Beacons- 


field and the Public Worship Act will have proved their: 
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"mastery ; still, we may be sure that the end is not yet. 


There are Ritualist clergymen who, without a tithe of the 
intellect or the piety of Canon Carter, far outdo him in 
pugnacity, and who delight in the publicity which attends 
the sort of martyrdom they seek. These have the support 
of the main body of the High Churchmen of England in 
principle, if not in detail, and no Minister, however 
powerful, could attempt to coerce such a body of intelli- 
gence and worth without bringing the Church Establish- 
ment tumbling about his ears. From which it appears 
probable that the Public Worship Act will be allowed to 
sleep until it is superseded by some other attempt to 
reconcile the irreconcilable elements of the Puritanism 
of the lower middle classes, and the growing zestheticism 
of the upper middle and upper ranks of society. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swift 
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THE LEAP IN THE DARK. 


F the Conservative Party blames Lord Beaconsfield 
for the catastrophe which has resulted from the 
Dissolution, as there seems to be an inclination to do in 
certain quarters, it will manifest an ingratitude certainly 
not without parallel, but not on that account less dis- 
creditable. When the coup was announced many 
experienced electioneering authorities expressed the 
utmost degree of wonder that the Prime Minister should 
have chosen to go to the country at a moment when the 
effects of the depression of trade and the bad harvest 
were still severely felt, and when a Water Bill had just 
been presented, which, whatever the merits of its design, 
had produced an intense feeling of distrust among the 
lower middle-classes, not merely in London, but through- 
out the kingdom. But the one reply to all such objec- 
tions, whether urged in the Cabinet before the announce- 
ment of the appeal to the country, or afterwards by the 
supporters of the Government generally, was that the 
approaching termination of the Parliament, under the 
operation of the Septennial Act, made other nations 
chary of entering into any engagements with this country 
which might be repudiated by a Liberal Administra- 
tion. And to this it was added that the indignation 
excited by what is called Nationalism in Ireland, and by 
the obstructive policy, which only waited Mr. Parnell’s 
return from America to receive a new development, 
would outweigh all smaller questions, and give the 
Ministers an overwhelming English popular support. The 
anticipation appears to have been founded on nothing 
better than an old-fashioned belief that the people of 
England set general questions above matters of detail, and 
that the integrity of the Empire is still a cry with which 
the constituencies can be charmed. It is very doubtful 
whether, in the great bulk of the smaller boroughs, the 
shopkeepers care one particle for the burning questions 
of Imperial import. An examination of the returns will 
show that, in some forty of fifty boroughs, the decision 
of the majority has been arrived at on almost purely 
local grounds. There is even in the Conservative Party 
itself a distinct division of opinion respecting what has 
been called the alliance of Beer and Bible, while under 
the Ballot the facilities for expressing hungry discontent 
are naturally taken advantage of by thousands of the 
ex-compound householder class, who are always inclined 





to regard the Administration of the day as 4 sort of petty 
The effect abroad of the defeat of the Ministry it ig 
not given to anyone to truly anticipate. It has been feared 
that by the accession to power of a Party which must be, 
to some extent at least, influenced by Mr. Gladstone, an 
impetus would be given to the Panslavist movement, and 
that Austria would be inevitably alienated from England, 
and ourselves in consequence from Germany. But 
although there is a real danger in this ‘connection, time 
alone can show whether it will arise in the way in which 
it is looked for. It is not improbable that a mistake has 
been made on the Conservative side in appealing so 
frequently and forcibly to foreign opinion on the subject 
of the Dissolution. The average Briton instinctively 
resents this sort of patronage, and declines to have his 
conduct dictated even by the high authority of “ contem- 
porary posterity.” And, indeed, both France and Germany, 
Austria and Italy, to say nothing of Russia and Turkey, 
have shown an interest in our election struggles which we 
have never accorded to electoral contests on the Con- 
tinent. There is a sturdy John Bull feeling to be 
reckoned with, if not to be respected, in the disinclina- 
tion of the English people to accept foreign opinions 
about our internal affairs, and it certainly betrayed a sense 
of weakness on the part of Conservative journals and 
Conservative speakers, to be so continually appeal- 
ing to the great organs of the Continent for support upon 
a question which it was the business of ourselves to 
settle. The defection of the High Church Party from 
its natural allies may have contributed something to the 
defeat which is now a foregone conclusion. But it may 
be doubted whether, after all, this section of hought 
will be a very stable element in the support of the 
Liberal Administration, which must include _ not 
merely fast and firm friends of the Liberation 
Society, but an element eminently representative 
of the Puritanism that prevails so largely throughout 
the cities and towns of Great Britain. Probably for the 
first time in English history, the High Church Party as 
a whole has been found acting in the same ranks as their 
hereditary foes, and nothing could show more com- 
pletely than this the entirely anomalous character of the 
questions upon which has turned this General Election. 
Moreover, the Dissenting vote has been everywhere cast 
with an unanimity and a docility previously unparalleled, 
and the large floating mass of thought or indifferentism 
among the working men which is influenced from 
time to time by the energetically expressed opinions 
of their “mates,” has undoubtedly in the present 
instance been carried by the vehemence of the 
attack to the side of the Opposition. Then an 
immense body of persons in this country, as in every 
other, judge simply by results, and care nothing about 
the difficulties which may have had to be encountered. 
They always conceive, not only that the prosperity of the 
country is a matter within the authority of Ministers, but 
that it should ever be progressing by leaps and bounds. 
They felt the benefits of the period of inflation, and 
they had no conception that this directly conduced to 
the depression, of which, as they fancied, they had grave 
reason to complain, The rise or fall of the revenue is by 
such a class as this made the measure of the ability and 
integrity of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and there 
is no reason to doubt that if the Government had decided 
to await the complete return of the prosperity which is 
now slowly but surely growing, the mass of floating 
opinion would have been to a considerable extent turned 
in its favour, and it would have returned, if nota large’, 
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still perhaps a sufficient majority in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘That Lord Beaconsfield himself rather antici- 
pated a defeat, though, it may be, one less decisive, is 
hardly to be doubted. In the last words of his letter 
to the Duke of Marlborough he fairly foreshadowed 
its possibility, if not its probability; and he may be 
taken to have discounted the result which he thus 
foresaw. He may have reasoned that by an accession 
of the Liberals to power, with a majority of less than 
fifty, he was providing for such a speedy quarrel 
between the Liberals and the Home Rulers as would 
result before long in another appeal to the country, and 
in the establishment of the Conservatives in the eyes of 
the people, as the champions of the indivisibility of the 
United Kingdom. 

But, after all, the main issue upon which the battle 
has been fought and lost was the foreign policy of 
the Government. We may endeavour to account for 
this fact in various ways, but it is impossible to deny it. 
The judgment of the mass of the electoral body has been 
given against the Administration, and, there is reason to 
believe, has been given under deep misapprehension and 
upon entirely baseless issues. Still, there it is, and the 
Liberal leaders, above all, must be very much puzzled 
what to do with it. If Lord Hartington and Lord Gran- 
ville were alone concerned, the continuance of the broad 
lines of our present policy would be assured; but there 
is an element, the amount of which cannot yet be gauged, 
in the mass of the Liberal Party, which is more or less 
pledged to the reversal of certain points of policy, more 
especially in Afghanistan and Asia Minor. When this 
element makes itself felt, a new cause of division will 
have been developed in the Liberal ranks, and we must 
be content to wait and see to what extent it will be able 
to assert itself. Meanwhile, the weight of public opinion, 
expressing itself probably through the House of Lords, 
will succeed in preventing much mischief, and we shall 
not be greatly surprised to find that, for a year or two at 
least, no change of moment is effected in our relations 
with other States. | 

The alteration in the Jersonnel of the House of Com- 
mons will be very marked, and Mr. Cecil Raikes will be 
missed by men of both Parties, who will probably find 
Mr. Massey or Mr. Dodson a very inadequate successor 
in the arduous duties of the Chairman of Committees. 
But the House will have the advantage of the accession 
of new men of considerable promise. Lord Baring has 
some experience of India, and he will bring into Parlia- 
ment qualities which may develop into statesmanlike 
capacity. Sir William Palliser will speak with authority 
on questions of the deepest importance to our national 
defences ; and Lord Ramsay is admittedly one of the 
most rising young men in the Liberal Party, in the ranks 
of which he will probably learn the discretion wherein 
he is at present deficient. Mr, Lyulph Stanley and Mr. 
Henry Strutt will also be found useful subordinates in any 
Liberal Administration ; and it is satisfactory to see 
that there is more indication than has recently been the 
case of rising talent in the Liberal ranks. But let us 
look at the elections with what desire we may to make 
the best of them, it is impossible to deny that the fears 
of the late Lord Derby have been amply justified in the 
eyes of all Conservatives, and that the position in which 
the Liberal leaders will find themselves when they cross 
the House will be one of great and serious difficulty. 
It remains to be seen whether they will retain self- 
command, and endeavour to gain the support of the 
Moderate opinion of the realm, or whether they will 
allow themselves to be carried away by the supposed 


necessity of conceding much. to the ‘extreme section. in 
order to attempt to consolidate their Party, If they 
allow themselves to be driven into the latter course, their 
lease of power will be but short, whatever majority they 
may nominally possess on the day of the meeting of Par- 
liament. 


GENERAL MELIKOFF AND THE NIHILISTS. 


NTELLIGENCE received from the provincial towns 
of Russia demonstrates that whatever success may 
have attended Loris Melikoff’s measures for suppressing 
Nihilism in the capital, they have exerted no influence 
whatever in the interior. At Kharkoff, whence the Dic- 
tator arrived only a few short weeks ago, signs of restless- 
ness have again already appeared, threatening letters 
having been received by the military commandant, and 
revolutionary placards posted on the walls of several of 
the public buildings. At Kieff courts-martial in batches 
ofa score or so of Nihilists alternate with wholesale arrests 
and attempted assassinations. while at Odessa the judges 
are again about to assemble who condemned to death 
five men at once at one of their trialslast autumn. Only 
at St. Petersburg do we fail to hear of monster revolu- 
tionary trials ; and this omission is not due to the absence 
of prisoners, but to the fact that the Government thinks 
it wiser to banish suspected persons outright, without any 
public examination, to the distant confines of the 
Empire, rather than risk exposure and disturbance by an 
investigation in court. 

There is nothing which the thirty or forty revolutionary 
trials of the last two years show more clearly than that 
the Nihilist movement, crushed in one place, is sure to 
start up with greater vigour in another, and that when it 
developes in any locality its ramifications soon extend to 
towns a thousand or two thousand miles away. The 
proselytising system in vogue among the revolutionaries is 
as simple as some familiar developments of lower forms 
of life, and is almost always attended with success. A 
Nihilist gathers round him a “circle” of acquaintances, 
more or less in favour of a fresh form of Government, until 
the number reaches ten, when each member sets to work 
to establish circles of his own ; the operation continuing in 
the same manner until, at a very few removes from the 
parent committee, the association swells into an organised 
body of several thousand adherents. As soon as funds 
accumulate, members are sent to other provincial towns, 
where they form fresh “ circles,” and send out, in course 
of time, propagandists to new centres. No difficulty is 
experienced in the provinces in finding members for the 
secret association. Where discontented workmen and 
dissatisfied peasants do not exist, enthusiasts may be 
found, like Lizogoub the landowner, to embark their 
ample fortunes in the crusade, or, like the Countess 
Pahlen, to cast aside their social status and act along 
with artisans and factory girls against autocracy. 

In no towns in Russia has the revolutionary move- 
ment gathered head to such a degree as at Kieff and 
Kharkoff. With the latter is indissolubly associated the 
name of Fomin, and the numerous plots set on foot to 
release him and Voinoralsky after the assassination of 
Prince Krapotkin ; while the town of Kieff can never be 
mentioned to a Russian without recalling to his mind the 
extraordinary series of conspiracies, arrests, riots, assassi- 
nations, and State trials that have followed in swift succes 
sion since Baron Heiking, the chief of the local gendar- 
merie, fell, pierced to the heart by a Nihilist dagger, in 1878, 
Both these towns were originally infected with Nihilism 
by agents of the great Tchikovski confederacy, formed at 
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St. Petersburg in’ 1872; and when the leaders were 
arrested, ahd the members scattered a few years later, 
Kharkoff and Kieff repaid the debt by sending propa- 
gandists to the capital to establish the movement afresh. 
At the present moment, by a slice of luck, the police 
have succeeded in capturing most of the secret printing 
presses at St. Petersburg, and it is probable that the 
majority of the leaders have thought it prudent to betake 
themselves to the provinces or abroad for awhile. But 
this success is only temporary. Ere many weeks are 
over, fresh propagandists, unknown to the authorities 
and unsuspected by them, will arrive at the capital from 
Kharkoff, Kieff, or Odessa, and the work of General 
Gourko and his assistant, Drenteln, will have to be done 
all over again. 

Were it possible to place a Melikoff in every Russian 
city, there would then be some. chance of the Nihilist 
movement subsiding, although even in that case the dis- 
turbance would not cease unless administrative reforms 
were taken vigorously in hand. But as a matter of fact 
General Melikoff is at his wits’ ends to find powerful 
functionaries willing to assist him in his schemes of 
reform. His power, although declared by ukase to be 
sufficiently great to enable him to choose whatever instru- 
ments he may think fit to carry out his measures, is 
known to be greatly hampered by the interference of the 
Czar, who, in truth, has only selected the Armenian as a 
sort of shield between himself and the assassin. Three 
of the leading provincial satraps—General Todleben at 
Odessa, General Tchortkoff at Kieff, and General Kotze- 
bue at Warsaw—absolutely refuse to change the oppres- 
sive policy they have held since last summer, and their 
influence, and particularly that of Todleben, is quite 
sufficient to act as a curb upon General Melikoff, and 
prevent him from carrying into effect any liberal projects 
he may entertain. Already, although he has as yet 
effected nothing, General Melikoff finds himself con- 
fronted by a formidable opposition, consisting of officials 
jealous of his authority or hostile to administrative re- 
form ; and while his hands are full in the effort to beat 
down this barrier the revolutionary movement is making 
rapid headway in the south. 


LOCAL POLITICIANS. 


HE local politician is one of the factors in the 
public life in England which defy exact defini- 

tion. We cannot mistake him,when we see him; still 
less when we hear what he has to say, or read what he 
has said. And yet the lines which mark him off from 
politicians who are not local gre. so constantly varying 
that we cannot always feel certajn: that he is not about to 
change his character. Lord Beaconsfield, forgetting 
Downing Street, and all that belongs to it, goes down to 
Aylesbury and discourses to his neighbours about “ our 
wonderful root crops,” or the events of some new method 
of cross-breeding in sheep, becoming the most local of 
politicians. He is on his own peculiar heath, and there 
he abandons that citizenship in a great Empire about 
which he boasts at Mansion House banquets, for citizen- 
ship in a community whose territory is bounded by the 
horizon, and whose interests find their ultimate definition 
in the price-current of the nearest market. The trans- 
mutation of the local politician into the Imperial is just 
as plain a process. In neither case is the process free 
from affectation, and in neither case is it ever completely 
successful. The manners and the mannerisms of the 
Senate cannot be altogether abandoned even at a farmers’ 
ordinary ; and there is too little need to speak of the per- 








sistency with which local associations influence the 
politician who too ostentatiously tries to shake them off, 
The Galilean never more loudly proclaims that he is a 
Galilean than when he endeavours to persuade the 
world that he is metropolitan born-and-bred. And yet, 
despite the vagueness and variability of the border-line 
between the local politician and the Imperial, we are sure 
of the existence of the one as of that of the other, In 
great part a creature of these times, he was never a more 
efficient force in public life than he is now. The 
first Reform Bill, if it did not create him, at any rate gave 
him a status which he never had before. It threw upon 
localities political responsiblities which they had not pre- 
viously borne, and with the responsibilities there seldom 
failed to arise men who were able to bear them. The 
constituencies had now to be reckoned with as efficient 
parts of the political organism, and there were no longer 
noble owners of pocket boroughs who could write to their 
nominees, as the Duke of Bedford wrote to Harry 
Brougham, that “it might be necessary to trouble them” 
to run down and see their new constituents before taking 
their seats. Both of the redistributions of political power 
that have been made during this century have transferred 
to localities forces that previously were exercised inde- 
pendently of them. No wonder, then, that the local 
politician has gained a position for himself that is pecu- 
liar to our own times. 

The development of municipal institutions since the 
Municipal Corporations Act was passed has had much to 
do with the growth of the local politician as a factor in 
the State. It is one of the common-places of political 
philosophy, to which Michelet has best given expression, 
that “before founding the State you must found the 
Commune,” and like all common-places it embodies a 
fair amount of truth and practical good sense. The 
municipal councils are preparatory schools, whose pupils 
qualify themselves in an increasing number year by year for 
taking part in legislative work. We do not say that they 
are the best schools that could be chosen. Men cannot 
graduate in statesmanship there—not even in statesman- 
ship of a third-rate order. It would be quite possible, 
perhaps, for a politician after the pattern of, say, Mr. 
Mr. Cross or Mr. W. H. Smith, to lay the foundations of 
an administrative career in such training as the work of 
a municipal council would afford him, And if politicians 
of that class are not held up as statesmen, the explana- 
tion, of course, is that a House of Commons filled with 
statesmen would be of all things the most undesirable. 
The men who begin by being local politicians are the 
least likely to contribute to.a plethora. of statesmanship 
in Parliament, They carry with them into St. Stephen’s 
plenty of worldly wisdom and plenty of common sense, 
but they make no pretensions to that uncommon sense 
which men should have who aspire to a place on the 
front benches. We have only to see the local politician 
at work in his own sphere, and we shall at once under- 
stand why it is that the traces of his early associations 
cling to him even when he takes his place upon a wider 
field of action. Nor can it be forgotten that the one 
class of men from whose ranks statesmen are recruited 
persistently withdraw themselves from participation: in 
local politics, Mr. Chamberlain, we are aware, reigned 
for some years in Birmingham before he was chosen to 
serve at Westminster ; but here again it is necessary to 
sustain the distinction between a leading politician and 
a statesman. Men who believe that they have intellectual 
qualifications for the profession of politics prefer to enter 
it fer saltum. They are never to be found serving an 
apprenticeship as local politicians. They cannot tolerate 
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the work, and those who have the work in their patronage 
have little favour towards them. Hence the course of 
local politics is seldom diverted either by the dangers or 
by the eccentricities of genius. The local politician is, 
in truth, seldom spoiled by the taint of originality. He 
is chosen from a class whose business is rather to work 
hard than to think deeply. The task he is called upon 
to perform makes no demand upon his imagination, and 
every day of his life implants‘more deeply into his mind 
the idea that the ultimate test of all earthly things is the 
test of practical utility. If, perchance, the local politi- 
cian should get a seat in Parliament as the reward of a 
life-long service to his neighbours, he applies to the new 
and wider set of interests the habits and the ideas which 
had served him while dealing with a narrower sphere. If 
this spoils his chances of gaining political fame, it brings 
compensating advantages. ‘The local politician becomes 
an excellent man on committees, and in the House he 
never compromises himself. He is as safe as he is 
useful. 

Such change as there has been in the fersonne/ of the 
British Parliament in recent years must be in great part 
attributed to the growing power of the local politician. 
A good deal has been said about the deterioration which 
has taken place in the personal influence of the House 
of Commons since the first Reform Bill, and both Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowe have sanctioned the belief that 
our legislators are not the men their predecessors were. 
This may be only one form of the familiar senile lamen- 
tation for the days that are passed, and when the com- 
plaint is inquired into it is found to mean little more than 
this—that the parochial ele ment, as it is the fashion to 
call it, has asserted itself in political life more strongly 
than it used to. In other words, men would refuse to 
the local politician the place which has been provided 
for him by the changed circumstances of the times. Of 
course, if we adopt Mr. Hare’s plan, and convert the 
nation into one undivided electorate, we may expect to 
satisfy those who lament the decay in the Jersonnel of 
Parliament. We should then give the philosopher a 
chance, and the men who had simply done service to 
their own localities would be shut out from any service 
higher than that which a mayor, or perchance a sheriff, 
is permitted to render to his neighbourhood. It was the 
contention of the French Republicans, when the battle 
between scrutin de liste and scrutin d’arrondissement was 
being fought, that the former method of voting would 
favour the election of men of national distinction, whereas 
if the constituencies were reduced in size the Chamber of 
Deputies would be filled with men who were unknown 
twenty miles from home. There are @ friori reasons 
in favour of such a view, and we shall not be likely to 
disregard it when a new redistribution of political power 
is made in this realm. Meanwhile the local politician 
holds his place on a tenure that will not be suddenly dis- 
turbed. The circumstances of the immediate present are 
in his favour. His influence upon the cause of Imperial 
policy is stronger than ever it was, for he now has under 
his guidance an organisation which is the terror of timid 
Opponents, and which, whatever its merits and its faults, 
is sure to determine in a very great degree indeed the 
character of the House of Commons that is now being 
elected. If the House is to be more “ parochial” than 
the one that has gone before it, the reason will be found 
in the increased strength that the new organisation of one 
of the great Parties in the State has conferred upon local 
politicians. Men who have prominently shared in the 
work of the “ Five Hundreds” have in many cases been 
chosen for a post which in other days devolved upon 
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someone from a distance who came forward on the 
strength of his own repute, or on a recommendation from 
the political committee of the Reform Club. For that 
reason we must cease to speak slightingly of the local 
politician. He may, for a time at least, become a very 
important personage indeed. | 


—=—Sl~" 


THE LESSONS OF THE BRIGHTON 
FIELD-DAY. 





HE Volunteers have been duly complimented by. 


the commander-in-chief on their performance at 
Brighton on Monday last ; and the general view of all 
military critics, in whatever capacity they were present, 
seems to acknowledge that a great improvement was 
shown by them, as compared with the last E aster Monday 
Review. In point of discipline especially, both during 
the operations in the field and while living in the town, 
the Volunteer of 1880 may be marked with a consider- 
ably higher stamp than his predecessor of 1871. It must, 
however, be remembered that the “soldier-like bearing 
and discipline” on the part of the rank and file are not 


the only virtues expected from a reserve force 20,000 or 


30,000 strong ; nor will the general public be content to 
accept the honeyed words of the official commendation 
without inquiring whether they might fairly have been 
coupled with some less complimentary phrases. It 
seemed barely possible that a sham fight of the dimen- 
sions attained on Monday last could have been got 


through without some grave blunders and failures ; and it 


is to many, if not most, persons more interesting to 
know what were the chief of these errors, than to hear in 
vague terms that the behaviour of the men was good, 
and their marching creditable. There is no harm in 
admitting at once that gross mistakes were made, and that 
the sham fight, short as it was, afforded time for some 
combinations which would have excited much mirth 
amongst the military critics of the Von Moltke school. It 
would be unjust to lay these absurdities to the charge 
of the Volunteers as a body ; for they were the result of 
no disobedience to orders, or want of intelligence and 
presence of mind. They arose from two causes, each 
most natural and obvious—the inexperience of the field- 
officers, and the want of brigade drill and of manceuvres 
executed in a practice on a sufficiently large scale, 


The faults which, both in the invading and the defending — 


force at Brighton, most readily struck the eye may be 
quickly capitulated and easily explained. There was, in 
the first place, a great difficulty in maintaining the proper 
distances between the different regiments and companies 
after they had formed into line. In one case a regiment 
stationed in the very next place to the directing regiment 
became mixed up with it almost at the outset, thereby, 
of course, deranging the order of all the troops on that 
flank ; while divers other instances occurred of com- 
panies overlapping one another ; and, on the other hand, 
of great ugly gaps left between two bodies of men which 
should have only been separated by a few feet. Students 
of military history, if they go a long way back 
into the annals of warfare, will find a striking 
example of the effect of such confusion in a 
struggle no less famous than the battle of Arbela. Ou 
that occasion, Alexander, compelling the Asiatic host to 
follow him in a sidelong movement, caused their bat- 
talions, by this same mistake of overlapping one another, 
to become almost entirely useless, so hopelessly were 
they disorganised by the disorder of their line. Another 
very serious impediment to the success of the sham fight 
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was the utter disregard of probabilities now and then 

shown in the movement of troops. To quote a single 
example out of many, one of the battalions of the inva- 
ding force was enfiladed early in the day on Kingston 
Hill by batteries on the heights opposed to it. Yet it was 
not long before these same men were busily engaged in 
executing a flank movement, while the battery which ac- 
companied them was in its turn enfilading the troops by 
which it had been already silenced. Add to this that 
regiments might be seen advancing merrily across the 
open in the very teeth of superior forces which had been 
‘blazing at them steadily for several minutes at a distance 
of four or five hundred yards, and by whose fire they 
must already have been altogether annihilated. __ 

It is not difficult to premise that faults of this kind are 
attributable to those who are comparatively high in com- 
mand, and are compatible with unexceptional behaviour 
on the part of company officers and men. It is, more- 
over, pretty clear that no amount of theoretical instruc- 
tion or of drilling and manceuvring in small numbers will 
avail to eradicate them. ‘There are only two methods by 
which a remedy can be provided—either that of giving 
-the field officers of Volunteer corps some actual and steady 
practice in the regular army, or providing the Volunteers, 
when engaged in such field days as that of Monday last, 
with commanding officers taken from the Army itself, and 
possessing that experience which is a sine gud non for 
success. It will, probably, never be possible to get 
‘together for any length of time such a number of 
Volunteer troops as could be utilised for teaching 
tthe field officers their proper duties. To subject the 
latter to a course of what may be called superior 
instruction at Aldershot would be more practicable, 
though it would require a large sacrifice of time on 
their part. The third alternative—of borrowing com- 
manding officers from the Line—is the most simple 
and easy, although derogatory in the highest degree 
ito the Volunteers and their own chiefs. Something, 
thowever, must be done to avoid the recurrence of 
‘absurdities which would reduce a sham fight of any 
length to a farce or a bear fight. The Volunteers have 
now become something far more than a plaything. They 
are, as mere fighting material, capable of being turned to 
a most practical use, and reckoned upon as distinctly 
reliable troops. But-in order for them to be manageable 
and fit for service as a combined corps, it is essential to 
-give them men whose orders they can follow with confi- 
. dence as well as mere mechanical obedience ; and, in a 
- word, to avoid, in respect to the reserve troops, that 
sarcasm once applied to the British Army, that it was a 
«collection of lions led by animals of a very different 
Species. , 





PARSONS AND POLITICS. 


/A\* interesting little controversy that has been started 
Ps in the Zimes as to clerical interference with Par- 
‘ liamentary elections reminds us that in the course of this 
“contest the political parson has been making himself a 
‘veritable nuisance. Quiet people who hate class-dicta- 
ition have been not a little irritated at the obtrusive 
efforts of these busy but unpaid electioneering emissaries 
to dragoon them into voting for this or that candidate. 
{n fact it has become a question worth considering 
whether the parsons at least have not just a little overdone 
their devotion to what they call “the higher interests of 
their country.” They, at least as regards their capacity for 
mischief, stand on a different footing from the liquor- 
“sellers, because the latter, with reasonable frankness, 
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declare that they cast their votes’and use their influence 
in favour of the political Party which, irrespective of 
principle, harasses their trade the least. Electors who 
stand outside the charmed circle of “the trade” are 
therefore able to attach to its political activity its exact 
value. But this is just what they are not likely to do 
when pressure is put upon them by their spiritual 
directors to vote in some particular way. These 
reverend gentlemen fight under cover of “the higher 
interests of the nation,” and in some mysterious manner 
pretend that it is not the fortunes of the “ins” and the 
“outs” that are at stake, but religion, morality, the 
sanctities of life—everything, in: fact, which decent, God- 
fearing folks reverence and cherish. As it is the business 
of the parson to teach the people morality and the like, 
the presumption of course is that he knows what it is 
and when it is in peril. Hence a vast number of his 
parishioners at the outset are apt to lend a too willing 
ear to his exhortations when he assures them that if they 
support one candidate they will be invoking the wrath to 
come ; whereas if they vote for another they may regard 
themselves as giving Providence, in a valuable, though 
of course amateurish, fashion, considerable aid in carrying 
out the divine scheme of the universe. It is quite true 
that no thoughtful person will be influenced by talk of this 
sort; but then the great bulk of the electors are not 
thoughtful persons. Then not a few who may fairly 
claim that distinction have what Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Antiquary ” contemptuously called his “ womankind” 
around them. The ladies in question may be well- 
meaning, but still thoughtless, and if they cannot pester 
the head of the household into voting for the candidate 
favoured by their pet preacher, they may at least manage 
to make the tormented elector give no vote at all 
when the poll is taken. In either case it is clear that 
the clergy of all denominations may exercise a vast 
influence on the votes cast at the general election, that 
they may wield this power, not in virtue of their having 
any special knowledge of politics, or capacity for under- - 
standing public affairs, but simply because they pretend 
that the issue before the country is one involving religious 
morality, and that in regard to such an issue nobody is | 
so well entitled to be heard as they are. 
That the parsons have of late, to an unusual extent, 
‘¢ gone into ” politics, as Mr. Brooke, in “‘ Middlemarch,” 
was fond of “ going into” what he vaguely called “ ideas,” 
without having any very clear notion of what they were 
about, is very certain. All over the country the Ritual- 
istic clergy carry on a fanatical crusade against the 
Government, for what reason nobody exactly knows. 
If they want to avenge the wrong done to them by the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, they are wasting their 
capacity for selfish action in the most fatuous manner. 
The Act in question has not, as a matter of fact, put 
down Ritualism, and a recent decision pretty well robs it 
of any trace of operative vitality that it may have origin- 
ally possessed. If they attack Ministerial candidates 
because of some fancied notion that in opposing the © 
ascendency of Russia in European Turkey the Greek 
Church, for which our high “ Anglicans ” cherish a kind 
of libidinous sentiment, is imperilled, again they are 
acting under a mistake. The Eastern Church has no 
burning desire to see that branch of it of which the 
Czar is the head exalted into supremacy over Oriental 
Christianity. As for the political parsons who are not pro- 
nounced Ritualists, and who have yet figured as prominent 
supporters of Radicals like Sir Charles Dilke’and Mr. 
John Morley, they can give no very clear reason for 
deserting their Party. If it be because they conceive 
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the Eastern policy of the Government to have been 
“immoral,” then they ask their parishioners to believe 
that only an insignificant clique in the Church knows 
what morality means. If it be because they fear that 
the Liberals, when they come into power, may find some 
difficulty in making bishops, owing to the lamentable 
dearth of respectable ecclesiastics in their Party, they 
are not likely to win the freedom of political apostacy. 
When a thorough Radical Government is in ‘power 
with, say, Sir Charles Dilke as Premier and Mr. Cham- 
berlain as Home Secretary, they will not want to make 
any more bishops. Outside the pale of the Established 
Church, of course, experience teaches us to look for 
a great deal of ‘“ meddlesomeness amongst the 
ministers.” Dissent has long been estranged from 
Conservatism, though amongst the most powerful sect 
of Nonconformists—the Wesleyans—there are signs 
that a reconciliation may yet be effected. Dissenters, in 
fact, have but one high political aim, and that is dises- 
tablishment—the concession of which they fancy will in 
some way or other strengthen their position in the 
country. They know that from one Party in the State 
there is no hope of extorting disestablishment, whereas 
from the other it may be wrung, as Mr. Gladstone 
once hinted to the late Mr. Miall, when the country had 
been agitated up to a belief in it. In the meantime 
they feel themselves safe in putting Liberal politicians in 
power, because they believe that these statesmen, if they 
refuse to do anything to weaken the Church, may be 
trusted to do nothing that will strengthen it. 

~ With this feeling operating on Dissenting ministers, it 
is but natural that a counteracting antagonism should be 
evoked, and that the parsons of the Established Church 
should be turned into ecclesiastical politicians, often 
very much against their will. We must not blame them 
for doing what they can to protect a menaced institu- 
tion, which society has set up in the interests of religion 
and morality. But what are we to say when we find 
some of those gentlemen plunging into purely secular 
politics as partisans of those who either openly or fur- 
tively sympathise with the agitators who are pledged to 
destroy that institution? As Junius says somewhere of 
the Duke of Grafton, let us leave the ethical aspect of 
their conduct out of view, and ask, “ What is to be said 
of their understanding?” It is perfectly certain that 
they are “taking a side” which is deeply offensive to 
the vast majority of their parishioners, and in that case 
do they ever think what is becoming of their just in- 
fluence over the community which they are paid 
not merely to serve, but influence? When they 
go into their pulpits, as some have been doing, 
in London lately, and preach fierce political sermons, 
urging their hearers to support a Party in the State known 
to be objectionable to most of them, what is the result? 
Silence must be kept in church. Men must there submit 
to hear their favourite political convictions ridiculed, 
their reasoning travestied by unctuous misrepre- 
sentation, their motives falsely declared to be vile 
and wicked, and their political leaders denounced. 
In a public meeting such statements would be 
met with forcible retorts; in church they have to 
be listened to with patience, and those whom they 
disgust have to bottle up the wrath they raise until it 
ferments into the most rancorous ill-feeling. It is in this 
State of mind and heart that the political parson sends 
away three-fourths of his congregation every Sunday, and, 
after a course of rousing political sermons, he smugly 
deplores the spread of what he calls “indifference” in 
the parish, and begins to compose a paper for the Church 





Congress upon the want of “ spirituality ” in the laity, or 
upon that sad falling-off in church attendance which is 
one of the mournful characteristics of the age.- We can- 
not exactly say that Dissenting ministers have no right to 
preach politics from their pulpits, because they are en- 
titled to do just whatever their congregations will let them. 
They are committing a breach of high morality, they 
may be guilty of unfairness and of bad taste in using res 
sacra for baiting the hook of political partisanship; but 
beyond that there is no more to be said. With 
regard to the clergy of the Established Church, 
however, it is another affair altogether. 
minister to men of all parties. When they begin to 
sermonise on secular politics, they are not only faithless: 
to their implied contract with the State; but they are 
doing that which must introduce a pitiful amount of 
most un-Christian discord amongst their flocks. Considet- 
ing the evil effects that follow, it may be asked why the 
bishops do not interfere and curb the zeal of these 
beaters of the “ drum ecclesiastic?” The painful thing 
is, that men are made bishops nowadays just because 
they have themselves been strong political partisans ; 
very much in the same way asin Queen Anne’s time,. 
according to Mr. Thackeray, they got their mitres by 
fawning upon some profligate Minister, and translating a: 
naughty Greek play into English for his refined delecta- 
tion. As bishops are raised to the bench mainly because: 
they have been useful political partisans, they naturally 
shrink from rebuking the clergy who follow their saintly 
examples. In the meantime the Church is demoralised, 
and her ministers lose their hold on the affections of 
their people. . 


THE “SPREAD-EAGLE” DEMONSTRATION: 


PPRECIATION of money in the United States. 
is great,” said Mr. Lowe in the famous debate’ 


in the House of Commons on the Defences of Canada, 
in March, 1865 ; “but it is as nothing compared with 
their love of making a demonstration.” Mr. Lowe him- 


self might not care to repeat this in reference to the: 
present conduct of the President and Legislature towards. 


the Panama Canal Scheme of M. de Lesseps, but the 


saying is singularly applicable. We doubt whether tlte 


United States ever before struck the “ spread-eagle ” atti- 
tude with so little excuse or so much to her own real 
detriment. The tone of sincere alarm and jealousy is 
too manifest to allow us to consider the demonstration a 
mere electioneering mancevre ; but the more we believe 
in the sincerity of both President and Legislature, the 
less can we believe in their common sense. There is 
but one man who has shown a statesmanlike appreciation 
of the matter—the Secretary of State, Mr. Evarts; but 
even he has now been prevailed on to take the popular 
view. The history of the affair is very edifying. 

When it became certain that the energetic old French- 
man really meant to set about the execution of his im- 
possible-looking scheme, it was expected that the United 
States would, like other civilised nations, merely look an 
(or take shares) with an admiring, half-pitying interest. 
Not so. The United States roused itself, and, like 
Milton’s eagle, “ mewed its mighty youth.” It suspected 
that a corrupt Power of the Old World wanted to renew 
its foothold on the free, American continent. It tried to 
checkmate the Frenchman’s canal scheme by promoting 
the vastly more impracticable and expensive one by way 
of Nicaragua. But that plan, for one reason and 
another, came to nothing. Then President Hayes urged 
that M. de Lesseps should be promptly and authorita- 
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tively “ discouraged.” Mr, Secretary Evarts remonstrated 
that M, de Lesseps should be let alone, that the United 
States Government had no ground for interfering with 
the plans of any private person, whether from France or 
Japan, for piercing the Isthmus of Panama. The French 
Minister, also, hastened to declare on behalf of his 
Government that it had nothing whatever to do with the 
schemes of M. de Lesseps; but the President insisted 
that a French canal was certain to bring a French colony, 
which would be sure to ask for French protection, which 
would lead to French interference in the affairs of the 
Republic of Columbia, which could not be permitted by 
the United States. 

So a Select Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives drafted a “joint resolution” to the effect that an 
attempt on the part of any European Power to establish 
a protectorate over any independent State on the American 
continent, or “the introduction from any quarter of a 
scheme or policy ” which might lead to such protectorate 
or interference, would “ be regarded and treated” by the 
United States as ‘‘ dangerous to its peace, prosperity, and 
safety,” which was little more than a reaffirmation of the 
Monroe doctrine. Next day President Hayes sent a 
Message to the Senate, put together with evident care, 
and more to the purpose than the joint resolution. The 
President’s English is never of the best ; he covers as- 
sumption and difficulty with a diplomatic vagueness and 
redundancy of phrase ; but for all that the Message is 
sufficiently clear and pointed. He lays down his thesis 


without preamble :—“ The policy of this country is a 


canal under American control” (a peculiar, Presidential 
turn of phrase: one does not usually hear a canal of any 
kind called a policy), and then he reasons it out in this 
wise :—‘ Capital invested in the canal by corporations or 
citizens of other countries ” must look for the protection, 
which would come to mean the intervention, of the 
Governments of those countries, and this the United 
States cannot permit; because “the canal would be 
virtually a part of the coast-line of the United States, 
since the commerce of the United States passing through 
it would be greater than that of any other country, and 
its relations to “ the defences, the power, and the pros- 
perity of the United States” would be of the closest 
kind. Wherefore he “ asserts and maintains” that the 
United States must have “the supervision and control 
of any inter-oceanic canal,” and “if existing treaties ” or 
the like ‘‘ stand in the way of this,” why—then, “ suitable 
steps must be taken by just and liberal negotiations to pro- 
mote and establish American policy.” This hint about 
treaties has already produced a resolution in the House 
of Representatives for the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty by which Great Britain had been “ admit- 
ted ” to a joint protectorate with the United States over 
any means of communication between the oceans. 

It will no doubt occur to many that the publication of 
this manifesto was very like a violation of the very prin- 
ciple it professed to defend ; for it is an interference with 
the independence and sovereignty of Columbia, which 
has conceded certain privileges to M. de Lesseps. This 
the astute Mr. Evarts seems to have perceived. In his 
report accompanying the President’s Message he excused 
the interference on the ground that the United States 
had guaranteed the independence of the Columbian 
Republic and the neutrality of any line of communica- 
tion between the oceans, and that therefore it had a right 
to speak as to the advisability of any contract or conces- 
sion which might “affect the discharge of its stipulated 
responsibilities.” That reply may be sufficient for Colum- 
bia; but the question cannot be regarded as merely 
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between the Columbia on the one side of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Columbia on the other, It cannot even 
be regarded as a solely American question. _ The pro- 
posed canal is called “ Inter-Oceanic,” and in that epithet 
is a rebuke to the extraordinary pretension which would 
make it a mere Yankee channel. If constructed, it will 
be a means of communication between the remote West 
and the remote East of the Old World, between the 
busiest countries of Europe and the busiest countries of 
Asia and Australasia. We very much doubt whether it 
would be true that the canal would have more American 
than other traffic. To call so international a channel, 
which would be almost as far from the United States as 
the Suez Canal is from England—to call it “ virtually a 
part of the coast-line of the United States” is foreign 
policy with a vengeance, The only possible excuse is, 
that it would become the sea route of communication 
between the Atlantic States and California. But thus 
the coast of Patagonia is now “ virtually a part of the 
coast-line of the United States,” and the Strait of Dover 
is virtually a part of the coast of Russia. And surely it 
would be quite as fair and true to say that the proposed 
canal would be virtually part of the coast-line of Canada 
or of Great Britain. | 

Once the question of “supervision and control” by 
any Power is raised, difficulties appear in profusion. We 
see no reason why President Hayes should have raised 
it. His manifesto is not only premature, as Mr. Evarts 
believed it, but it is also in our opinion uncalled for. 
The assumption on which its publication is based is, we 
think, altogether wrong—viz., that a European colony 
would gather about the canal, or that any European 
Power would seek to establish itself on the surrounding 
territory. Central America and the States of Venezuela 
have no charms for Europeans now. ‘They have been 
found out. Once imagined to be the home of all beauty 
and wealth, they are now known to be the abode of 
incurable indolence, dirt, malaria, poverty, and anarchy. 
We do not think, however, the President and Legislature 
of the United States would have made the world this 
needless confession of alarm and pretension if it had not 
been for the fatal example of the Monroe Message. It 
was framed in aspecial emergency, to repel the suspected 
designs of France upon Mexico in 1823. Its form and 
temper suited the peculiar spirit of “‘a territorial demo- 
cracy,” which has become so enamoured of it, that it 
whips it out and flourishes it in season and out of season. 
This flaunting Monroe doctrine has oftener than once 
tempted a quarrel with Great Britain ; and yet it was 
from Great Britain the doctrine originally came. It is 
too often forgotten—but we think the present an oppor- 
tune time to remember—that the troublesome ‘“ spread- 
eagle doctrine,” which almost entangled us in war with 
the United States in 1865, was suggested to America by 
Mr. Canning, and was extravagantly lauded by the Whigs 
of that day. 


COLONIAL PARLIAMENTS. 


ERE Candide again to visit these ‘ brumous 

Isles,” he might be puzzled by a curious pro- 

duct of civilisation which, since the day he saw Admiral 
Byng shot, has grown very rank in the vicinity of White- 
hall. In or about Downing Street, overflowing the ante- 
rooms of the Colonial Office, and not very sure whether 
to fraternise with or to bully the hall porter, he would find 
a number of brusque, pushing, and rather bumptious 
beings. Their clothes are extremely new, and evi- 
dently cut by an artist whose genius had not been 
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chilled by the uncertainty of being paid. But the 
garments sit uneasily on the wearers, and a gentleman of 
Candide’s penetration would observe that these persons 
seem not to have been accustomed in early life to the 
superfluity of a coat; that their trousers had at some 
period of their existence been, as a rule, tucked inside 
long-legged boots; while the frequent removal of the 
tight-fitting hat indicates that the wearer’s head had not 
always been habituated to the covering which, in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of conventionality, it is now sheltered 
with, if not adorned by. Finally, a taste for heavy 
jewellery, and plenty of it, is innate to Candide’s new 
friends. He need not long puzzle over their individuality. 
They are not reticent as to their business, and from their 
conversation seem to conclude that all the world is 
equally interested in it. In the intervals of general 
talk they tend to drift into a congenial discussion of the 
price of wool, the last invoice of rum from the Jimalon- 
gorgee estate in Demerara, or how the Yellow Cat 
Company “ washed up last mail.” Fumbling in a bulky 
pocket they produce their cards—“ Hon. Jabez Smith, 
M.P.;” “Hon, Jolin James McWhister, M.L.A. ;” 
“Hon. Henry Hicks, M.L.C.” While Candide is 
wondering at the curious names borne by the younger 
members of the English aristocracy, and speculating 
how they can unanimously agree to dispense with the 
superfluous H, he learns that the prefix is a mere Colonial 
courtesy title, and that the affair indicates that the 
* honourables ” are only Members of Parliament, of the 
Legislative Assembly, or of the Legislative Council, in 
some of our distant dependencies. One is a planter, 
another an eminent greengrocer, while a third has aban- 
doned sheep-farming to take to the more lucrative trade 
of “politics.” There are deputations waiting on “Sir 
Michael, Sir,” to expose the gross tyranny of Sir Barnaby 
Sabratache, Governor of Sierra Leone, or the impotent 
decrees of Sir Rawden Crawley as Pro-Consul of the 
Yellow Fever Islands, They have a deal to say on both 
points, They are the “Opposition, Sir,” and thunder 
for an hour on the character of the “ Government ”—in 
anathemas couched in the fine old constitutional phraseo- 
logy with which we are accustomed at home, only a trifle 
more accentuated, and possibly flavoured with adjectives 
tabooed for at least half a century in the anzmic regions 
into which the Colonial statesmen have wandered. 

Then Candide would learn—if the noise of their 
wrangle had not already reached him in Hades—that 
while all England is at this moment in a turmoil over the 
assembly of one Parliament, there are scattered over the 
Empire a dozen or more modelled on it, and to millions 
fifty times more important than the parent one which is 
once more shaping itself in form at St. Stephen’s. New 
South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Victoria, 
Western Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in addition to the “ House of Com- 
mons” and “Senate” in Ottawa every one of the Cana- 
dian Provinces has its own Parliament, its “ins” and its 
“ outs,” its “Government” and its “ Opposition,” its 
“Cabinet ” and its “ Ministry,” and all the Old World 
paraphernalia which they have carried with them, when, 
like the banished Lords in “ Lear,” they crossed the seas 
to Se do old deeds in countries new.” Indeed, if the 
legislators of the American States are to be taken into 
account—as they ought to be—it will be seen that thé 
very old, but ever new English Parliament is the parent 
of a numerous, vigorous, if somewhat determined, off- 
spring. To all intents and purposes, then, Colonial 
Legislatures are independent. Their decrees, it is true, 
may be revised and vetoed by the Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies. But to do so requires a courage not 
always possessed by the official head of our boisterous 
dependencies—-so that practically the Colonies pass their 
own laws, levy their own revenue, and, as we know to 
our cost, conduct themselves exactly as it seems good in 
their own eyes, without the slightest regard to our con- 
veniences, or susceptibilities, or the interests of the 
sister Colonies lying at either side of them, _ Indeed, to 
listen to the after-dinner speeches of, say the Victoria 
politicians, one might imagine New South Wales or 
Tasmania to be foreign countries. They are referred 
to as “friendly Colonies,” while Sir Bryan O’Loghlen 
only recently talked of an “alien press,” the alien press 
being no other than that. of Great Britain, which pre- 
sumed to criticise in just terms the proceedings of that 
Victorian Minister and his colleagues. Yet Sir Bryan is 
a man of social standing very much superior to the usual 
run of Colonial politicians, The kind of men who govern 
our Colonies are very much the same as those who fill 
our vestries—the only difference being that. a London 
vestry has usually a much greater population than any 
Colony with two houses of Legislature and a responsible 
Ministry, which often conducts itself. in an extremely 
irresponsible manner, At the scenes in the American 
Legislature we have long held up our hands. When.one 
senator horsewhipped another at Washington the world 
was naturally shocked, while it laughed when a Cali- 
fornian legislator, nettled at the “ Hear! hear!” which 
greeted his maiden speech, drew a revolver, and inti- 
mated that “ at the next holler he heard there would be 
a dead galoot or two around the room.” But in the 
Canadian Provincial Legislatures, and even in the Domi- 
nian Parliaments, scenes scarcely less disgraceful have 
been witnessed; and the Australian Parliaments, and 
particularly that of Victoria, are daily stained by 
conduct so outrageous that it is scarcely creditable. 
A hand-to-hand fight is not unknown. Only recently 
a Minister hinted that if one of the Opposition 
“chose to step outside” he would speedily settle the 
disputed point with him. At astill later date a member, 
twitted by the Government Bench on having had his 
hair dyed, rushed for the mace, and would have cleared 
the House with that august weapon, had it not for the 
moment been secured under the table. For a member 
to come tipsy into the Chamber is a nightly occurrence, 
and for one to call another “‘a liar” is almost Parlia- 
mentary. A member’s trade is regularly referred to. 
A greengrocer was a few weeks ago steadily called through 
a long speech by one of the Government “ the cabbage 
seller,” while the retort that the speaker was a “ common 
thief” was considered quite legitimate. Accusations of 
dishonesty are bandied on both sides, and as nepotism 
and jobbery have long ago ceased to be looked upon as 
anything but the just perquisites of office, the accusations 
are unhappily too often true. 

Yet the Colonial legislator, though dropping his H’s 
and employing the vilest vituperation to his opponents, 
is scrupulously careful to observe all the outward forms 
of the Imperial Parliament. ‘‘ May” is his Bible, and 
“ Hansard” his canon ; and a precedent by Lord John, 
Mr. Brand, or Earl Derby is with him a fetish not to be 
touched by tongues which would abuse the land of their 
birth without the slightest compunction. The Speaker 
is a “ fearful show,” in full-bottomed wig and gold bro- 
caded gown. The Mace is there, dividing the Opposi- 
tion from the Ministry, and the gangway and cross 
benches ; for the “corner men,” or Independent members, 
is an institution in Victoria quite as much as in London. 
It may also be added that “Obstruction,” under the 
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name of “ Stonewalling,” is as familiar a tactic in Victoria 
as in Washington, where it is well known as “ filibuster- 
ing.” The Serjeant-at-Arms is also a_ time-honoured 
officer. He guards the lobbies and arrests refractory 
legislators, and in the smaller Assemblies puts coals on 
the fire and opens the door. Finally, there is the “ Bel- 
lamy,” a name for the refreshment room, which recalls 
the fast fading days when “ Bellamy ” was the restaurant 
keeper of the English House of Commons. It is clear 
that the “ Bellamy ” is in Victoria too popular an institu- 
tion, for not long ago the Victoria Government, afraid 
that a supple supporter would “rat” to the Opposition, 
got him tipsy there, and in that condition struggled with 
his person into the right lobby ! 
Now the question often asked here and in the Colo- 
nies is, What is to become of countries so governed ? 
In England a Ministry is generally safe for a few years. In 
the Colonies the majority in a House of forty or fifty mem- 
bers can be so small that a few votes, more or less, will turn 
-a Government out to put another in. South Australia, in 
twenty-two years after it received responsible govern- 
»ment, had a new Prime Minister every eight or nine 
» months, and in sixteen years sixteen Ministries. Hence 
- every means—not stopping short of actual bribery—is 
» resorted to to gain a vote, with the result that jobbery is 
rampant, and good men decline defiling themselves with 
Colonial politics. This has long ago been very generally 
: the case in the United States ; and though we might 
‘ hope that, as the Colonies grow larger and older, a dif- 
: ferent state of matters might be brought about, the 
. example of the Great Republic is not encouraging. The 
« Colonies which pay their members do not attract to their 
Parliaments better men than those who do not. On the 
« contrary, as the Colonies grow more populous everything 
. points to the fact that, as has been the case in the United 
» States, the trade of politics will be irresistible to a class 
very undesirable both for the Colonies and for us. 
Wilkins Micawber is a harmless parody of the British 
M.P. But the successors of this gentleman—men 
néither of British birth nor active British sympathies— 
will not hesitate at a trifle, when they see their own profit 
»..to lie in extreme measures. 


CRAMMERS. 


/ (7 *RAMMERS, a comparatively recent creation, are 
now looked on as absolute necessaries. They are 

the morbid results of that Chinese and ridiculous system, 
the competitive examination, and they inflict a great deal 
of intellectual injury on the nation. The object of the 
well-meaning founders of the competitive system was 

‘ twofold. They desired, in the first place, to slay 
patronage with all its attendant abuses; and in the 
second, to obtain the cleverest and most highly cultivated 
officials for the Army, Navy, and the Civil Service. The 
first of these objects has been defeated in some depart- 
ments by taking care that the three or four candidates 
competing for one vacancy shall not be superior to the 
‘ane who it is desired should be successful. In the large 
-majority of cases, however, the competition is unrestricted 
-.and genuine. As regards the second object, it certainly 
‘ has not been attained, if by the cleverest and most highly 
~ educated be meant the most capable. It is easy to under- 
‘-stand how this should be the case. Mere abstract intel- 
\lect is by no means synonymous with practical intellect 
capable of being usefully applied to the work assigned. 
Neither does it follow that because a man has amassed a 
large number of facts and figures he can turn them to 
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account. For example, a person may have mastered the 
theory of carpentering, and have collected a large 
quantity of timber, and yet be unable to turn out even a 
decent kitchen table. The fallacies of the competitive 
examination system are, however, so obvious to.those who 
will take the trouble to consider the matter that it is. 
useless to devote more space to the subject. It is rather 
the crammers than the candidates that we would discuss 
on the present occasion. 

Most lads educated at a fairly good school, tolerably 
industrious, and possessed of fair abilities, ought to’ be 
able to dispense with a crammer. Unfortunately, boys are 
naturally prone to idleness, and at our public schools it 
is rarely that pains are taken to make them work. 
Indeed, at most public schools there is little chance of 
a boy’s acquiring a good education unless he is both 
exceptionally clever and greedy of knowledge. The best 
proof of this is the existence of crammers, who by their 
very existence aggravate the evils which they are by way 
of remedying. It is a terrible satire on our schools that 
cramming should be required. Necessary it is, however, 
and the ill result of it is that most boys relying on cram- 
ming at the last waste the whole of their school time. 
“What does it signify,” say they, “ how idle I am at 
school? when I leave I shall go toa crammer, and he 
will be sure to pull me through.” The boyish imagina- 
tion invests the crammer with a sort of supernatural 
power. He has some special knack or some wonderful 
power of divining the questions which will be asked at an 
examination, and candidates place a blind faith in his 
power to fulfil the promises of his advertisement. We 
can hardly say that crammers are quacks, for they cer- 
tainly do possess the gift of imparting in a very short time 
precisely the amount of parrot-like knowledge sufficient 
to carry a large proportion of average boys through a 
competitive examination. They also from long expe- 
rience, a careful examination of a long series of examina- 
tion papers, and some acquaintance with the peculiarities 
of the examiners, make wonderfully good shots at the 
questions asked. Some are more successful both in im- 
parting knowledge and in forecasting questions than 
others, and these of course obtain a high reputation, and 
can make their own terms. Lightly won, quickly gone, 
applies to knowledge as much as to money, and it would 
be a complete misapplication of terms to style the process 
undergone at a crammer’s education. The results certainly 
are not permanent. With the majority of fathers and sons, 
however, this appears to be thought of little consequence. 
The great point is that young hopeful should pass his 
examination, and, as a matter of fact, few boys do pass 
unless they have gone through a course more or less short 
of cramming. So much is this the case that any candidate 
would think his father cruel and unreasonable if he did 
not allow him to spend a few months at some well- 
known crammer’s. The total cost of cramming ranges, in- 
cluding all incidental expenses, from £300 to £500 a 
year, a serious objection in itself to the practice. But the 
worst feature of all in the latter is the moral deterioration, 
which is almost the invariable consequence of residence 
at the crammer’s. 

To judge by the prospectuses of some the most close 
and paternal supervision is exercised over the pupils.. 
Others make no professions of this sort. In almost all 
cases, however, the crammer confines himself to trying 
to cram the lads nominally under his charge, and pro- 
vided that they commit to memory a certain number of 
facts and formule they are allowed to do as they like. 
It must be admitted that the task of control would be a 
difficult one. Once a boy leaves school he resents any 
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attempt to interfere with his freedom of action, and lads 
of from sixteen to twenty belong to a peculiarly un- 
manageable age. What makes it worse is that the 
pupils are of different ages, and that a system which 
suits boys of sixteen is scarcely applicable to a 
youth of twenty. Unfortunately, too, for discipline, 
with the younger lads preparing for Sandhurst and 
Woolwich are mixed up young men who hold com- 
missions in the militia, and who recognise none but 
military authority. What we complain of, however, is 
that there is scarcely any pretence of discipline, and no 
real endeavour to exercise a moral and paternal control 
over the pupils. Indeed, we know of one favourite 
crammer who offers among the attractions of his esta- 
blishment a billiard table ; at another crammer’s one of 
the pupils is unable from the previous night’s intoxication 
to rise early in the morning, and is allowed to have his 
breakfast in bed; at a third crammer’s the pupils are 
quartered in lodgings all over the village, keeping dog- 
carts and horses is common, and a distinctly vicious 
form of expenditure is not infrequent. Hence, however 
steady and economical a boy may be when he goes toa 
crammer’s, however much he may be resolved to devote 
a few months to hard work, he soon becomes corrupted 
by lax discipline and bad example, and returns home or 
enters his profession addicted to every sort of vice— 
especially drinking—and extravagance, and, above all, 
with a firmly rooted idea that respect for his parents or 
seniors is an obsolete superstition, and that no one has 
any right to interfere with his actions. ‘The above is our 
experience of the ordinary results of the much-vaunted 
competitive examination system, but we by no means 
assert that they are inevitable. Of one thing, however, 
we are convinced—namely, that a class of crammers 
with more correct ideas of their duties and responsibili- 
ties is a great desideratum. 


QUARANTINE. 


ts HEY say, Sir, that the cholera is in the hair,” 

quoth Punch’s barber to a nervous customer, 
elegantly elucidating his remark by the observation that 
ke referred not to “the ’air of the ’ead, but the hair of 
the hatmosphere.” If that loquacious hairdresser’s 
statement had any basis of fact, and if cholera and 
plague could travel literally on the wings of the 
wind, quarantine would have no raison d’étre. We 
may, indeed, congratulate ourselves on the fact that 
neither of these diseases has ever been known to travel 
with a swifter foot than that of man, and that even the 
contagion of plague, which is far more volatile and dif- 
fusible than that of cholera, is unable, if there be free 
ventilation, to pass through the air for more than a very 
limited distance. In medizval times, indeed, although 
great importance was attached to “ pestiferous winds” 
and stinking mists, the spread of plague by personal 
Contagion was clearly recognised. Pope Clement VI. 
avoided it during the black death at Avignon by shutting 
himself up in his palace ; and perhaps the earliest sani- 
tary regulation against the plague was that of the Viscount 
Bernabo at Milan in 1374, which enacted that every 
plague-patient was to be taken from the city into the 
fields, “ there to die or recover”; all who had attended 
on them were to be isolated for ten days, and the goods 
of those who imported the infection were to be con- 
fiscated. 


It is obviously on a clear comprehension of the 
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personal carriage of plague-contagion that quarantine is 
based. Its institution dates from 1485, when, to com- 
bat the ing inroads of the pestilence, a 
Council of Health was established at Venice, Lazarettos 
were appointed on islands in the lagoon, where all 
arrivals from suspected places were detained. Bills of 
health were introduced later, and do not appear to have 
become general until the seventeenth century. The 
period of forty days as the term of detention probably 
owed its selection partly to religious traditions, such as 
the forty days of the Flood, of Moses on Mount Sinai, 
or of the fast in the wilderness, partly to ancient medical 
doctrines still lingering in many Eastern customs. 

The first quarantine enactment in this country was 
passed in 1710, when there was an alarm of plague in 
the Baltic ports. Within a century seven additional 
Acts were passed, and in 1819 a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate “the validity of the 
doctrine of contagion in the plague,” which had fallen 
somewhat into discredit. The Committee reported that, 
with the exception of two, all the medical witnesses were 
in favour of the now exploded doctrine “ that the plague 
is a disease communicable by actual contact only.” 
Nor did the Committee “see anything in the rest of the 
evidence which would induce them to dissent from that 
opinion.” Consequently in 1825 was passed the Quaran- 
tine Act, which still remains in force, notwithstanding 
that in England for many years past quarantine has 
fallen into disrepute, and has been practised, not with 
any sanitary object, but as a ceremonial farce to relieve 
our commerce from certain disabilities to which in 
quarantine-maintaining countries it would otherwise be 
liable. An example showing the absurdity of this was 
afforded by the ship eda, which arrived at Swansea 
from Cuba one hot day in September, 1865, with copper 
ore and yellow fever, of which several of the crew had 
died. The ore was unloaded, and the crew had dis- 
persed without hindrance, when the collector of Customs 
reported to the Commissioners in London that “he had 
put the vessel in quarantine”; by which, as he subse- 
quently explained, he meant that “he had asked the 
usual quarantine questions, and that the mayor had had 
the ship’s hatches shut.” The result was, that some 
twenty-two cases of yellow fever occurred in Swansea, of 
which fifteen were fatal. 

Theoretically, quarantine should afford a perfect pro- 
tection against such diseases as plague and cholera, and 
if it could be carried out with scientific precision would 
undoubtedly prove effectual. Unfortunately, the whole 
question hangs upon that impossible “ if.” Setting aside 
the cost of the enormous establishment and ponderous 
machinery which would have to be permanently main- 
tained, notwithstanding that the emergencies for which it 
was instituted are only occasional, we must, as the 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council many years ago 
pointed out, consider the restrictions—to use a mild 
expression—which quarantine involves. It is not suff 
cient to exclude only the sick. Admission is refused to 
the healthy until they have passed at least as many days. 
of probation as the disease has days of incubation—a 
condition involving as its consequence that if a single 
case appear among them during this period the quaran- 
tine must be recommenced, and this perhaps again and 
again. The result of this inconvenience to persons and 
interruption to commerce is, in the words of Mr. Simon, 
that contraband of quarantine, like ordinary smuggling, 
is developed as soon as the inducements for it are con- 
siderable. And thus, practically speaking, where great 
commercial countries are concerned, it can scarcely be 


























































dreamt that quarantine-restrictions will be anything better 
than elaborate illustrations of leakiness. 

We have referred hitherto to quarantine as practised 
in an enlightened. and civilised manner, the sick being 
removed to hospital, and the healthy to the lazarets ; nor 
have we yet alluded to the horrors which the maladmini- 
stration of quarantine involves. In illustration of these 
we will give two examples :—In 1870 an officer rejoining 
his appointment had to spend ten days in quarantine on 
the Turco-Persian frontier. In the quarantine camp 
were crowded together five thousand Central Asiatics, 
Afghans, and Persians, in a horrible state of filth. “The 
stench from dead quadrupeds and all manner of abomi- 
nations was frightful, but that was not all; if a person 
were found dead from cholera his company had to begin 
the quarantine afresh, the result being that no sooner was 
the breath out of the dying man than his friends scraped 
a hole in the ground under the tent and pushed him in,” 
while after them another company would arrive and pro- 
bably do the same. It is not surprising to learn that this 
camp was a hot-bed of disease ; yet this so-called quaran- 
tine was actually maintained by the Turkish officials for 
two months after the disease (cholera) had ravaged the 
district it was supposed to protect. The other example 
is afforded by Greek maritime quarantine. The facts 
were narrated by an eye-witness in a monthly magazine. 
In 1865 a vessel arrived off Syra with four or five dead 
of cholera on board, whom they wanted to bury on 
shore, but this was refused; “then to be permitted to 
sink them in the sea; this was still less to be allowed. 
The second and the third day came and the dead multi- 
plied. Still no physician, no landing, no burial.” And 
there under the August sun, sick and healthy, dead and 
dying, cooped up together, lay the plague-stricken ship, 
like the barque of the Ancient Mariner, “the fiery sun 
above, and the glassy water below, and nothing to break 
that awful monotony but the merciless quarantine boat 
coming to ask and refuse.” On the third day they were 
permitted to put the bodies overboard, “tied with ropes 
that they might not drift away. We saw the dead 
lowered overboard, and with glasses could see them 
floating alongside, horrible to sight and fancy.” It was 
not until their provisions failed and “ starvation came to 
help the pestilence” that the survivors were allowed to 
and, or the dead to be buried. 

In the case of a solitary port or a small island it is 
occasionally possible to carry out an effectual quarantine. 
Cholera, for example, was kept out of Dominica in 1866; 
and in 1815-16 plague which had invaded Corfu was 
strictly confined to one district of that island by the 
energetic measures adopted. But for a long frontier, or 
where trading interests are very great, experience has 
repeatedly shown the fruitlessness of quarantine, esta- 
blished only to be evaded, and degenerating into “a 
mere irrational derangement of commerce.” 

The system of medical inspection which in this 
country has, or, judging from recent proceedings of 
the Government, Aad replaced quarantine, essentially 
differed from the latter in so far that, while the sick 
were removed to appropriate hospitals, the healthy were 
detained only so long as was necessary to determine 
their state of health and for purposes of disinfection. 
No undue interference with personal liberty or with com- 
merce is entailed; and the whole machinery is practi- 
cally that which under the Public Health Act is cur- 
rently in force for the prevention of epidemic disease. 

In times “when sins are many and saints are 
few,” the prospect of a miracle does not turn up every 
day. Something supernatural, however, must occur 
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if the. Duke of : Richmond's statement regarding 
plague, as reported in the House of Lords early last 
Session, is to be borne out by events. ‘“ Under 
the Quarantine Acts,” said the noble Duke, “1 

Government has ample powers for obtaining any measure 
which may be necessary, and they are prepared to act at 
a moment’s notice.” We believe that there does exist 
one ancient establishment at the Motherbank, but with 
that exception England does not now possess the means 
of properly quarantining a single ship. Iflazarettos and all 
the costly establishment which must be maintained at every 
quarantine port, to say nothing of the time required for 
their proper organisation, can spring up, like a transfor, 
mation scene at the stroke of a fairy’s wand, we haye 
nothing more to say, except that the sanguine tempera; 
ment of the Government is equalled only by the naivedé 
of some of its members. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, we all know, has much faith in the change of 
the weather ; and with equal trustfulness the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council is prepared at a moment’s notice to 
defy the plague with nitrous acid and exciseman’s quaran- 
tine. Nevertheless, we cannot share the confidence which 
the Government appear to enjoy in their measures of pre- 
caution. Nor do we regard with perfect equanimity the 
possibility that, between “quarantine” administered: by 
the Customs under the Privy Council on the one hand, 
and medical inspection by the local authorities under the 
Local Government Board on the other, we may some 
day find ourselves in the proverbial position of those wha 
are placed between two stools. 





OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 
No. VIII.—LORD LYONS. 


IRST among all Ambassadors, not only English, 

but foreign also, Baron Richard Bickerton Pen- 

nell Lyons, P.C., G.C.B., has since 1867 represented the 
British Government in Paris. A Liberal by profession, 
and the successor of Lord Cowley, his services have yet 
been retained by the present Government, for the simple 
reason that nowhere in Europe is there such another 
diplomatist, and that it would be impossible to find in 
England anyone who could take his place. His career 
began at Athens, where he was appointed as Attaché to - 
the Embassy, and where he learned the rudiments of 
diplomatic work. He was then sent on to Florence as 
Secretary of Legation, and in 1859 found himself 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington. After 
six years’ admirable work under enormous difficulties in 
the United States he was removed to Constantinople 
with the rank of Ambassador, and there remained two 
years. In the city of Pera he distinguished himself in 
many ways. His carriages were the best, his horses the 
most spirited, and his dinners the finest that had ever 
been known in the capital of the Ottoman Empire. 
Turkey, in fact, owes him an everlasting debt of grati- 
tude for having introduced the best European cookery: 
to the shores of the Bosphorus. His dinners were alike 
the talk and envy of the whole place. Ambassadors and 
Pashas almost fell on their knees in order to be im- 
vited to these marvellous feasts, and happy was he who 
received an invitation either from Lord Lyons or from 
the illustrious lady who, while wife of the Austrian 
Ambassador, kindly consented to act as hostess on 
behalf of the bachelor English Plenipotentiary. . Of 
course the example of Lord Lyons in this respect was 
soon followed, and now in Constantinople as fine@ 
dinner may be eaten at the houses of many of ‘the 
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finer fish, sweeter sheep, fatter woodcocks and quails, 
sharper lemons, and fresher fruit than may be bought 
at any moment atthe bazaars at Stamboul Lord 
Lyons was the first to utilise these in a civilised fashion, 
and since he has left Constantinople his example has 
been followed with scrupulous accuracy by every Ambas- 
_gador accredited to the Porte, Unhappily, his stay in 
Constantinople was but short. Lord Lyohs had accord- 
ing to some a continual headache like that which after- 
wards afflicted Sir Henry Elliot ; according to others he 
was not sufficiently energetic for the English Govern- 
ment. Be this as it may, in 1867 he was removed to 
Paris, where he has since been Envoy ny and 
Plenipotentiary. 
We may be said as a country to possess two diploma- 
tists, and two only, for neither Lord Dufferin nor Sir 
Henry Layard: really belong to the diplomatic body. 
They have been placed therein, but rather as agreéable 
aliens than as members of the corps. On the 
other hand, Sir Henry Elliot—quiet, gentle, reserved— 
is scarcely a diplomatist, although he has been educated 
in the work. At Vienna he is undoubtedly doing excel- 
lent service, but his for¢e is rather that of a gentlemanly 
representative than of a far-reaching statesman. Very 
different is it, however, with Lord Odo Russell, our 
Ambassador at Berlin, and Lord Lyons in Paris. These 
are indeed diplomatists, and, as has been before said in 
the case of Lord Lyons, there is no other to be found 
equally successful in Paris. Very shortly after his 
appointment Lord Lyons fell upon troublous times. 
The Empire was still in full swing, and Napoleon at the 
very height of his glory ; but he was continually pro- 
jecting fresh schemes of aggression, and Lord Lyons had 
to convey to him serious admonitions from the British 
Government. At length came the catastrophe of 1870. 
For a time Lord Lyons remained in Paris, but when the 
Government removed to Tours he left the French 
capital in company with his excellent Second Secretary, 
Mr. E. B. Malet, now Consul-General at Cairo, and 
one of the foremost of our rising mén, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to the last-named place, leaving, 
so the wags of the period said, English interests at 
Paris in charge of Mr. Wodehouse, a fat sheep, 
and a porter. This was about the fact; for when 
Paris was besieged the English residents were in the 
habit of visiting the Embassy for the sake of looking at 
the animal down in the cellar, which was being kept alive 
in order to furnish a meal when necessity required it. 
That sheep was at last slaughtered, and upon it Mr. 
Wodehouse and the porter contrived to eke out a 
miserable existence till the siege of Paris was raised. 
On his return to Paris Lord Lyons was not long in 
finding out someone who would aid him in his work. 
Mr. Frank Ottiwell Adams, who had been four years in 
Japan as Attaché and some time in Berlin, was known to 
Lord Lyons as an admirable French scholar and a clever 
diplomatist, and Lord Lyons applied at once to the 
English Government to have Mr. Adams removed to the 
‘Chanceilery at Paris. Mr. Adams went, and from that 
day forward became practically the political Ambassador 
at Paris, Lord Lyons reserving for himself only the réle 
of social representative of England. That part he has 
played with marvellous success, and at this date occupies 
“the position absolutely of head of society in Paris, no 
Matter what nationality may claim to hold the second 
place. Through the medium of Mr. Adams all transac- 
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Ministers and also of the foreign Ambassadors as‘could. 
be found anywhere in Europe. For it may be remarked | 
vemnnsboeticalip Wik nowhere are there smaller oysters, 


tions - of a political nature are managed, and it is a 
singular proof of Mr. Adams’s capacity that on no occa- 


sion since his appointment has there been the slightest 


possible cause for dispute between the Governments 6f 
St. James’ and Versailles. On the. other hand, the won- 
derful tact of Lord Lyons has secured for us the esteem 
and friendship of France in a wholly unlooked-for 
fashion. No matter who has been at the head of the 
Government—whether extreme Republicans or Royalists, 
Bonap artists or Orleanists—he has continued to be on 
the friendliest terms with all, and whether a Thiers or a 
Mac Mahon or a Grévy has been President, it has always 
been to Lord Lyons that each has looked for friendly 
counsel and pleasant rvéunions. In his character as an 
entertainer Lord Lyons has carried with him from Con- 
stantinople the reputation which he there gained when 
he gave the very best dinners to be had in the city. No- 
where in Paris are there such feasts to be found as within 
the walls of the British Embassy. A bachelor, as has 
been before mentioned, he has’ had to rely on the good 
offices of Mrs. Edwards, the wife of his Second Secre- 
tary, who, it must be acknowledged, has played the part 
of hostess well, and with this result, that nowhere in the 
whole of Paris is hospitality so gladly accepted as under 
the flag of Lord Lyons. Born in 1817, Lord Lyons is 
still hale and strong, doing the work appointed to hith 
admirably, and likely long to remain in Paris. Side by 
side with him still stands his favourite Secretary, “Mt. 
Adams, who, having refused four successive appoint- 
ments from the English Government as Minister in 
various minor States such as Brazil, has within the last 
six months been elevated by the Queen to the rank 
of Minister, and so is accredited to the French Govern- 
ment. Atthis moment, by his wonderful tact and by 
his ungrudging hospitality, Lord Lyons occupies the 
central position in Paris, and it is matter for profound 
satisfaction that at a crisis when Prince Orloff, the Rus- 
sian, on the one hand, and the Spanish Ambassador on 
the other, are at loggerheads with the French Govern- 
ment, Lord Lyons, whose task of maintaining the good 
relations between the country he represents and that to 
which he is sent has been infinitely more difficult than 
that of either of these two gentlemen, remains on the 
best terms, and is the most highly respected of all thie 


. Representatives which England has abroad. 


MUSHIR FUAD’S COURT-MARTIAL. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, March 24th. 

* HICHEVER way we look at it just now, the 
W prospect in Turkey is gloomy enough. Whilst 
in some of the provinces starvation and death reap ‘a 
rich harvest of victims, and in others anarchy and dis- 
affection border on open revolt, the existing state of 
affairs in Constantinople, under a selfish and despotic 
Government, casts a blight on our best hopes for the 
future and paralyses the efforts of those who would be 
real friends to the country. Despair is in the hearts of 
Moslems and Christians alike, and the universal cry is, 
“Will no one come to our help? Why has England 
deserted us? ‘The bright hopes based on her ‘ Protec- 
torate’ make the desertion all the more cruel. Is not 
our cup already overflowing? Are we and our children 
to die for the sins of our rulers and oppressors, against 
whom we would willingly turn if we only knew how, if 
we could only see the guiding hand that would lead us 
out of this depth of misery and evil, to restore to us our 
share in God’s gift of freedom, with permission to live 
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out our modest lives in security and contentment?” I 
doubt whether the English elections are watched with 
more interest in England than they are in Turkey. 
Much expectation is based on the return of a strong 
Beaconsfield Cabinet, the general impression being that 
the present would have taken matters more in hand had 
it dared to do so in view of the approaching dissolu- 
tion. Extreme cases require violent remedies, and I 
believe that it is the general opinion of Turks, as well as 
others, that nothing short of forcing the Sultan to accept 
European counsellors, strongly backed up with the 
necessary means to enforce their advice, can bring 
relief in the deplorable condition of affairs now existing. 
In addition to such a measure the Turkish people would 
be well pleased to see the Midhat Constitution restored, 
and the reinstallation of the Parliament which was so 
summarily dismissed a few years ago by the Sultan’s 
orders, just because the powers that were clearly saw 
that the Parliament was rapidly growing into a factor, 
which threatened danger to the abused prerogatives of 
the Palace, and that if not destroyed at once it might 
soon become too strong to allow itself to be crushed 
without resistance. 

Whether actuated by: feelings of compassion or fanati- 
cism, or, what is more likely still, from vague fears of 
personal evil to himself, the Sultan is doing his utmost to 
save Veli Mehemet, the assassin of Colonel Kommereau, 
now undergoing his trial by court-martial. A plea of 
insanity is put in for the defence, most of the evidence 
in support of which is based on incidents said 
to have taken place at Yildiz Kiosk, and more or 
less within the personal knowledge of the Sultan. The 
story is that a few days previous to the attack on the 
Russian officials, Veli Mehemet had made his way to the 
Sultan whilst his Majesty was taking his usual ride within 
the grounds of his self-imposed prison, and had implored 
him to save him from his enemies ; that the Sultan, per- 
ceiving there was sometking wrong with the man’s mind, 
consigned him to the care of his spiritual adviser, the 
Imaum of the Palace, who, after vainly trying to exorcise 
the evil spirit out of his charge by prayers, incantations, 
and charms, was obliged to give him up as a hopeless 
case, and communicated his opinion to the Sultan, 
together with a hint that so dangerous a man should be 
deprived of his arms. This delicate mission was entrusted, 
to two of his countrymen, the same who were with him on 
the day the shots were fired. The whole story bears on it 
the stamp of improbability and untruthfulness ; there was 
not a word of it at the preliminary examinations of the 
prisoners, and it is natural to suppose that they would 
have been only too eager to claim the support of the 
Sovereign’s evidence in extenuation of Veli Mehemet’s 
crime. It is further to be observed that the approaches 
to Yildiz are as strongly guarded as those of a fortified 
camp. A small army corps is entrenched around it; 
sentinels and videttes are ever on the watch, and two 
marshals of the Empire make it their business to see that 
no danger should come nigh the person of their august 
master. It is still fresh in our memories how some 
months ago a half-witted Roumanian, in attempting to 
pass the guards at the gates, was knocked down and 
wounded ; how, finding it expedient to raise the usual cry 
of “ conspiracy,” he was at once tried by court-martial 
and condemned to death ; and how, fearing, doubtless, 
that the victim should escape through the interference of 
his Legation, he was found dead next day in his cell, 
pierced by seventeen bayonet wounds—the only expla- 
nation vouchsafed to the Roumanian Government being 
that his death was accidentally caused by a gardener of 
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under the influence of frenzy, had slain the wretched 


prisoner whilst being conveyed from the council-room to 


his prison. But to return to the case in point, if it had 
been judged necessaty to disarm the Bosniac, what more 
easy to have done so than by the force at hand in Yildiz, 
instead of deputing this duty to two of his friends, who 
might or might not be able to accomplish this dangerous 
task ? . Three European officers of rank, in the employ of 
the Turkish Government, constitute part of the court- 
martial tribunal, their position is anything but pleasant, 
since whichever way the case is decided they willbe made 
to bear the onus of the sentence ; if against the prisoner, 
they will be pointed at as the giaours who condemned a 
true believer to the gallows, and will be marked men for 
Imperial displeasure or fanatical vengeance ; if in his 
favour, Russia will be told that these votes turned the 
scale. Outnumbered and outweighted as they are by 
their Turkish colleagues, it is thought improbable that 
they will place themselves in the dangerous position of a 
small minority who refused to be convinced by the Palace 
evidence. A curious incident is related of the different 
bearing of the Turkish and Christian witnesses at the 
preliminary examination, which illustrates not only the 
proud, defiant tone of the one, and the timidity of the 
other, but likewise the prevailing opinion amongst the 
people as to the security of their lives under the paternal 
Government. After much coaxing and promises of pro- 
tection, the Christian witnesses were induced to give 
their evidence, but it being necessary to confront them 
with the prisoners, the latter were brought into the room, 
upon which the terrified witnesses fell flat on their 
faces, crying out, “Aman! Aman! (Mercy! Mercy!) 
we have said nothing against you ; we have done you no 
harm ; don’t believe anything they may tell you we have 
said.” The Turkish witnesses, on the other hand, when 
told to tell the truth and to trust to the Sultan’s protee- 
tion, proudly replied, “We came here to tell the truth, 
and mean to say what we know, if the tribunal twists our 
words in a manner which will make us lose our heads, 
God’s will be done.” 

A long-standing feud has existed between two of the 
most distinguished commanders of the late war, Osman 
und Fuad Pashas ; they both enjoyed the confidence of 
the Sultan to an eminent degree, and on the Friday pro- 
cession to the Mosque it was usual for them to walk one 
on each side of his Majesty's horse, Osman on his fight 
and Fuad on his left; Fuad is young, brave to reckless- 
ness, imprudent of speech and impetuous. He belongs 
to the advanced party of reforming Turks, and utterly 
condemns the fanatical narrow-mindedness of his rival. 
Some months ago he openly accused Osman of mal- 
administration of the War Office Department, and mal- 
versation of its funds. The influence of Osman was, 


however, too great, and the accusation fell tothe ground; _ 


but not so the quarrel, which smouldered on. Meantime 
Fuad had been gaining ground in the Sultan’s regard, and 
his enemies saw they must take action. An incident, trifling 
in itself, was seized upon and so magnified as to make it 
look like high treason ; and the winner of many brilliant 
actions, the general who covered the dastardly flight of 
Suleiman with the bulk of the army, fighting his way 
back, inch by inch, from Tatar-Bazarjik ‘to Stammaki, 
with his handful of men opposed to an overwhelming 
force of the enemy, and who by his last and gallant stand 
at Stammaki won. the admiration of the Russians, and 
the title of the ‘ Brave,” is now dragged before a 
court-martial; his old father, long attached to the Sultan’s 
household, dismissed ; his brothers relegated to distant 
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sptiintmnents his household broken up, and for’ what 
crime? Simply because he brought to the notice of the 
Sultan a document, which had been left at his house by 
a hand unknown, containing much abuse of the Sultan, 
and alluding to the general discontent at the present 
administration. The perusal of this document touched 
his Majesty in his weakest points ; his fears were aroused ; 

Fuad’s enemies were at hand, he was stigmatised as a 
traitor, and forthwith arrested and brought before a court- 
martial the next day. 





PARIS LETTER. 
TuHuRSDAY NIGHT. 


DE FREYCINET’S Cabinet has undertaken a 
e very arduous task. It has obtained the Presi- 
dent’s signature to two decrees, which amount to a 
declaration of war against the religious bodies. By the 
first of these decrees the Order of the Jesuits is directed 
to be dissolved in three months; by the second all the 
non-authorised religious bodies are summoned to take 
the necessary steps in order. to obtain for their statutes 
legal recognition. Associations of men are to be recog- 
nised by a special law or Act only: those of women may 
in certain cases be authorised by a simple decree. To 
justify these arbitrary measures, Ministers have had re- 
course to all the pretended “ existing laws,” of which both 
the existence and the force have been severely contested 
by the most able lawyers. They have invoked the decrees 
of Louis XV., asifthe French Revolution had not effaced 
them. They have exhumed orders from the répertoire 
of the Archives of the First Republic, such as a decree 
of Germinal in the Year X., a decree of Messidor in 
Year XII., as if the Concordat had never been con- 
cluded. They have recalled the measures taken in 1845 
against the Jesuits by M. Guizot, as if the law of 1850, 
which made teaching free to all, had not involved the 
abrogation of everything which the preceding Govern- 
ments had decreed against the liberty of education. 
If the validity of the laws thus suddenly resuscitated 
is doubtful, the practical results of the decrees of the 


29th March appear still more problematical. It is now 


certain that the Jesuits will not protest against the blow 
aimed at them; they will let things drift, and allow the 
time given them by the decree to elapse without doing 
anything. ‘Then they will see what the Government will 
do against them, for they are determined to play a 
purely passive part to the end. This attitude will place 
the Government in a most embarrassing position, for it 
will be forced to enter more deeply and forcibly into the 
revolutionary and violent road which it has imprudently 
chosen. As to the other religious bodies, which appear 
to have been treated more favourably than the Jesuits, 
it is probable that they will pursue a similar course. For 
there must be no misunderstanding in the meaning of 
the term, “non-authorised body.” In reality, the legal 
authorisation is not a condition of existence, but a privi- 
lege. It gives to the body which obtains it the right 
of appearing in law-courts, of receiving legacies, of 
acquiring and holding real and _ personal pro- 
perty, and of selling or otherwise dealing with 
it. The absence of the authorisation, on the con- 
trary, subjects the body to the ordinary law—that is, 
each of its members still preserves his full rights as a 
French citizen, but jointly and as a corporation they 
have no existence in the eyes ofthe law. Thus all deeds 
must be done and acts performed by a person specially 
chosen for the purpose, and this person becomes pro- 
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prietor, purchaser, legatee, or vendor. as the case may be. 
The religious congregation may make such ‘terms as are 
mutually agreeable with this acting-trustee, but the law 
will neither recognise nor enforce them. ‘These éxplana- 
tions suffice to show what difficulties M. Lépere and his 
colledgues will have to overcome when they endeavour to 
carry out their decrees. In fact, outsiders are at a loss to 
understand how they will force the congregations to’ ask 
the Government for a favour merely in order to obtain a 
refusal. If the congregations are satisfied with the 
ordinary laws, how can they be excluded from their 
benefits? Clearly violence would have to be resorted 
to, and yet violence would be suicidal. - 

_ The publication of the decrees of the 29th of March 
has produced the most vivid impression in Paris, and we 
may say throughout France. Every one of moderate 
views sees with disgust the Government thus abandoning 
itself to the dictation of the Radical Party. General sur- 
prise is felt that M. de Freycinet, who has till now 
been recognised as possessed of a firm and moderate 
character, at once should endorse with his name measures 
destined to keep alive for a long period a most danger- 
ous agitation in all the great towns of France. Nothing- 
is more perilous than to arouse religious enmities. M. 
de Freycinet, who traces his descent from the old Hugue- 
nots, should remember what induced the old Monarchy 
to persecute his co-religionists. 

Moreover, the measures which have been adopted invest 
the circumstances with an exceptionally grave character. 
In fact it is impossible not to see in them an act of 
reprisal, and a defiance hurled against the Senate. In 
rejecting Article 7 the Upper Chamber clearly expressed 
its unwillingness to go against religious liberty} yet, in 
the face of this vote, executive authority undertakes to 
proscribe the congregations! If respect for the law is 
the surest pose for Republics, respect for Constitutional 
power is an indispensable condition for the duration of 
Governments, Edward Hervé, a writer as well known 
by his literary talents as by the moderation of his ideas, 
says :—“ In signing the decrees of the 29th March the 
President of the Republic has signed the death-warrant 
of the Republic.” Perhaps this is rather strong, but it 
cannot be denied that the French Government are on 


the side of a dangerous -declivity, and it is not certain 


that they have the means of stopping themselves on their 
downward course. 

In point of fact there exist in France 60 establish- 
ments and 1509 members of the Society of Jesus. 
Twenty-four of these 60 establishments are educational 
houses. In Paris alone the Jesuits possess three large 
colleges, all equally prosperous; the College of Vaugirard, 
which numbers 650 pupils; the school in the Rue de 
Madrid, which receives day scholars and has 850 
scholars ; and, lastly, the school in the Rue Llomond, 
which only takes young men already provided with a 
diploma of B,A., who are destined to enter Govern- 
mental schools. The success obtained by the pupils of 
this school in the Entrance Examinations to the Poly- 
technic School, and to the Military Academy of Saint 
Cyr, have greatly contributed to excite the jealousy of 
the University of the State. More than a fourth of the: 
pupils who are received each year at Saint Cyr have been 
educated in this establishment. At the Polytechnic, 
although the proportion is not so great, still their success: 
is strongly marked, judging by the high places awarded 
to them in their Entrance Examination. 

The total number of the religious French belonging to- 
the non-authorised congregations is 7444. There are 
besides 14,000 sisters belonging to the order spread over 
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602 establishments not recognised by the State. These 
602 establishments belong exclusively to charitable con- 
gregations. The sick and poor consequently will suffer 
more than any others by the political prescription which 
has just been started in France. | | 

After much hesitation and wavering both Chambers of 
the French Parliament have finally agreed on the subject 
of the reorganisation of the staff. Since the events of 
1870 have been unceasingly on the ¢apis without having 
found a solution. Without entering into a criticism on 
their final resolve, the value of which can only be.tested 
by experience, we shall try to sum up briefly the dispo- 
sitions of the new law. : 

The principal reform involved, and it is sufficiently 
radical, is the definitive abolition of the Staff Corps, as a 
special branch after the system established in 1818, by 
Marshal Gouvion Saint Cyr. Officers who are destined to 
serve on the Staff will join on leaving the Ecole Militaire, 
and will pass two years at the Staff College, which they 
will leave with the rank of Lieutenant, and all their 
services will be passed in the same corps up to the rank 
of Colonel, inclusive. 

According to the new system, officers of all 
branches of the Service will be eligible for Staff service 
on condition of obtaining a Staff certificate, which 
will result from special examinatious. They will not 
be able to hold their appointment more than four 
years, ‘after which they must return to duty in their 
regiments for two years. Besides, several military admi- 
nistrative functions, which up to this were carried out by 
Staff officers, will be performed by a special corps, 
which will not be assimilated with the army. The prin- 
cipal object of the reform is evidently to do away with a 
class of officers alienated from the army. On this head 
it may be productive of good results. But it would be 
unjust to ignore the fact that members of the Staff under 
the old system, although dissociated from their regiments, 
were always perfectly capable, when Generals, to com- 
mand brigades and divisions. 


FRENCH NOTES. 


NE of our Paris correspondents writes on the 
subject of the Jesuits :—The Journal Offciel has 
spoken, and the exist ing laws, which forbid any religious 
associations, whether of men or women, to settle in France 
without permission, are to be put in force against the 
Jesuits. For this they must employ the machinery of the 
law courts, and it is a question what their ruling will be. 
Mons. Bertauld, Senatorand Procureur Général tothe Court 
of Cessation, has on more than one occasion given it as 
his opinion that there is no existing law to apply against 
them. The non-authorised congregations will fight the 
matter out, and the courts will have to decide between 
the Government and them; between the liberty of 
citizens and an arbitrary Republic, and it may be asked 
what appreciable result will be gained by this raid 
against them? One thing is certain, the application of 
laws will make the Jesuits martyrs in the eyes of public 
opinion, and nothing perhaps renders any cause more 


popular in France than its persecution. 


% 
% & 


The Government confines itself to saying, in the first 
place, that it will not make the return of foreign Jesuits 
to their own country compulsory. On the other hand it 
is affirmed that all religious societies in France, except 
the Jesuits, will be authorised to exist. Hartmann’s case 
has caused the Republic to pause in expelling them, for 
such an act would lead to fresh complications in Europe. 


In Paris at present it is well known ‘that ‘there {s 
a Russian Jesuit, a near relation of ‘the Empetor 
Alexander, and it would be awkward to have to turn him 
out. o } brite, 
4 oie Hig 
As to the schools of the Jesuits, they have the chance 
of remaining open some time yet, and if the judgment of 
the law courts goes against them they can carry on their 
colleges by procuration, For instance, they can) put 
Mons. Chesnelong at the head of their establishment in 
Rue des Postes and law will be satisfied. 


* 

* * 
There will be much work to do when the Assemblies 
meet. Foremost will be the carrying out the works 


required by the Minister of Public Instruction, which. 


will revolutionise the French educational system. N 

and primary schools must be created, and provision made 
for their maintenance. It will be interesting to know 
what the Assemblies think of the decrees as published 
in the Journal Officiel. 


* ' 
& * 

Political agitation does not interfere with national 
prosperity, which continues to exhibit an extraordinary 
development. The first fortnight in March shows a 
surplus of fourteen millions on the estimated provision 
from indirect taxes. What will Government do with this 
handsome balance? It is said it will be applied to the 
reduction of certain taxes which press unequally on 
classes, and to the opening up new lines of railways. 
The talk now is of buying up the Orleans line, as if the 
negotiation was not already complete, and it seems 


overlooked that the worst system of commercial or. 


industrial management is that undertaken by the State. 
Having made a bid to become our national school- 
master, the Government now would aspire to be the 
national carrier, and subsequently no doubt will aim at 
being the national banker. What will become of respon- 
sibility and of personal enterprise if this system of 
paternal Government is to become general ? | 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. . 
+ ; 
“ COBWEBS” AT THE VAUDEVILLE... 
T is a matter for regret that in these days when nine 
IL managers out of ten will not look at a piece unless 
it has been successfully played in ,Paris, the enter- 
prise of Messrs. James and Thorne in securing the work 
of a comparatively unknown dramatist should not have 
been better rewarded. ‘‘ Cobwebs,” the new comedy of 
Mr. Charles Wills, which was produced at the Vaudeville 
on Saturday last, is one of those pieces which is peculiarly 
exasperating, seeing that with a very little trouble the 
characters might have been so arranged as to bring about 
interesting complications, whereas at present no one can 
take the slightest interest in their doings. The idea of 
the piece is that everyone has a cobweb in his brain. 
Thus we have Mr. Makinson, a self-made man, whose 
delusion is that his second marriage with a lady of title 
has alienated his son and daughter ; Joe Billiter, a civil 
engineer, whose cobweb is the invention of im 
kitchen ranges ; and Mr. Smallrib, described as “ undet- 
taker, money-lender, and Good Templar,” whose cobw' 
is an affection for the bottle. But nothing comes of all 
these peculiarities. The, characters are, as it were 
labelled, and then left to shift for themselves. The 
plot, such as it is, is far too slender to bear the weight of 
three acts, and indeed would barely suffice for one. All 
that happens is that young Makinson forges his father’s 
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name to an acceptance, that the old man discovers it by 


seeing his name on a sheet of blotting-paper, pays the 


bill, and forgives the scapegrace ; while Mr, Billiter pairs 
off with a young lady provided for him. There is no 
female interest in the piece whatever. We are only 
allowed a glimpse of Mr, Makinson’s naughty wife, his 
daughter is a very shadowy person, and so is the lady 
who marries the engineer and his kitchen range. Mrs. 
Smallrib is the most prominent lady in the piece, and 
the spectacle of a termagant wife scolding a bibulous 
husband is too familiar in old farces to be acceptable in 
anew comedy. Mr. Wills must be credited, however, 
with the power of writing smooth and often felicitous 
dialogue, though it does not coruscate like Mr. Byron’s ; 
but the great fault of the piece is the construction, which 
is lamentably feeble, and indeed deprives the play of all 
interest. The characters come on and go off in the 
most aimless fashion, and by the time the piece is over 
we have ceased to care for anything they say or do. 
There is plenty of material in the comedy, but it is 
simply wasted. 

As might have been expected, “Cobwebs” was well 
acted, but the operation of making bricks without straw 
is at all times a thankless business, Mr. David James 
gave a genuinely humorous picture of Mr. Smalirib, and 
only an actor of sound discretion could have prevented 
that individual’s perpetual drunkenness from becoming 
offensive. One trembles to think what Mr. Smallrib will 
become in the hands of the ordinary low comedian of 
the day. Mr. Thorne, very artistically made up, played 
naturally and forcibly, and Mr. Howe’s practised art was 
of the greatest possible value in the character of Mr. 
‘Makinson. Miss Larkin was amusing as Mrs. Smallrib, 
and Miss Kate Bishop and Miss Cicely Richards did all 
that was possible with the colourless parts entrusted to 
them. The young men of the piece were satisfactorily 
acted by Messrs. Garthorne, Lin Rayne, and Herbert, 
the latter showing considerable power in the scene in 
which he commits the forgery. ‘‘ Cobwebs” was received 
with some applause, not unmingled with sounds of dis- 
approbation, and it was, perhaps, fortunate for the author 
that, in response to a call for him, Mr. Howe appear ed 
and stated that he was not in the house. The comedy 
was preceded by “ Once Again,” and Messrs. Dilley and 
Clifton’s very amusing farce, “ A Military Manceuvre,” 
concluded the programme for the evening. 

H. Savite CLARKE, 


MUSIC. 


—@~— 

“THE NAVAL CADETS” AT THE GLOBE. 
T takes longer for a new and successful opera, be it 
comic or serious, to reach the English stage than 
in any other country holding a similar position in 
art. Whether this delay is to be attributed to want 


of pluck or a lack of acuteness on the part of our 


managers it would be difficult to say; but it is a well- 
known and remarkable fact that an opera which has 
achieved any reputation on the Continent is almost sure 
to be produced in America long before it is brought out 
here. This was the case with “The Naval Cadets,” 
4 Comic opera which on Saturday night succeeded “ Les 
Cloches de Corneville” at the Globe, and with every 
Promise of emulating the long run attained by Plan- 
quette’s work. ‘The Naval Cadets” was first produced 
at Vienna in 1876, under the title of “Der Seecadet,” 
and was at once taken into favour throughout Austria 
and Germany. It was not heard in New York till last 
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perous run there ever since; while in Brussels, seldom 
behindhand in securing a*musical “good thing,” it 
was only a couple of months ago that the audience 
of the Bouffes-Parisiennes had an opportunity of deci 
ding that “‘Le Cadet de Marine,” was deserving of all 
that had been said about it, The music is by Herr 
Richard Genée, and the libretto, adapted in the main 
from a French vaudeville, entitled ‘“‘ Le Capitaine Char-. 
lotte,” is written by Herr Zell. We understand, how-, 
ever, that the version {in use at the Globe has been 
taken from the French adaptation of M. Lagye, and 
both plot and dialogue are admirable for the purposes of 
opéra-bouffe of a superior type. The former there is no 

necessity to describe in detail, nor are its chief incidents, 

though amusing enough to be never dull, sufficiently 

novel to demand special criticism. The story turns on 

the vagaries of a young and beautiful Queen of Portugal; 

the intrigues of a Parisian actress, who follows to Lisbon. 
a young nobleman, secretly beloved by the Queen ; and, 
the diverting, if somewhat stupid, behaviour of a jealous. 
Court Remembrancer. The conflicting interests of these 

and various other personages afford scope for plenty of 
funny scenes, which have been treated by the musician 

with considerable skill. Herr Genée may be said to 

have adopted for his prototype the composer of “ La . 
Fille de Madame Angot.” He is rather more subdued . 
in style than Offenbach, while of course never for a 

moment the serious composer of comic opera of the school 

of his more exalted countrymen, Goetz and Briill, 

“‘ The Naval Cadets ” does not even reach so high as a 
“happy medium,” but it is full of brightness, sparkling 
melody, and catchy tunes that do not impress one as. 
too commonplace or familiar. The first act is especially . 
rich in light flowing airs of a pleasing character, and the 
bolero, ‘“‘I am Don Juanario,” the duet that suc- 
ceeds it, and the quartet are exactly the sort of: 
music that one can leave the theatre humming. This is 
doubtless the secret of the success that has hitherto at-: 


| tended Herr Genée’s opera, and the verdict was so. 


enthusiastically endorsed by the audience at the Globe 
that we need not hesitate to predict for it a similar 
fate in English dress. The performance is above the. 
average in point of all-round excellence, notwithstand- 
ing weakness in one or two individual instances. A 
more captivating Queen than Miss Violet Cameron it 
would be difficult to find. She has much improved as 
a vocalist, and her acting is graceful, if somewhat, 
lacking in contrast and mobility of expression. Madame 

Selina Dolaro, in such a character as that of the 
French soubrette, is much more in her element than in 
the ré/es of high-class opera. Her impersonation is in 
a corresponding degree more satisfactory. She looks 

Cerisette to the life, makes a charming naval cadet, 

and does all that is required both as singer and 

actress. M. Loredan’s Don Florio is the weak point 

in the representation. He acts moderately well, but. 
totally fails to do justice to the agreeable music he 

has to sing. Comic opera is badly off for tenors, truly, 

if M. Loredan is to be accepted as a sample of the 

best. Mr. Harry Paulton is fitted to a nicety with the 

part of Don Prolixio, and he invests it with the necessary 

amount of quaint, dry humour. Mr. Denbigh Newton, 

Mr. W. Gregory, and Miss St. Quinten are more than 

efficient in what they have to do, and the remaining 

parts are satisfactorily filled. The mounting of the piece 
is tasteful and elaborate, and the orchestra, under the 
able guidance of Mr. E. Solomon, is quite equal to the 
execution of Herr Genée’s modest instrumentation. 
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602 establishments not recognised by the State. These 
602 establishments belong exclusively to charitable con- 
gregations. The sick and poor consequently will suffer 
more than any others by the political prescription which 
has just been started in France. 

After much hesitation and wavering both Chambers of 
the French Parliament have finally agreed on the subject 
of the reorganisation of the staff. Since the events of 
1870 have been unceasingly on the /apés without having 
found a solution. Without entering into a criticism on 
their final resolve, the value of which can only be. tested 
by experience, we shall try to sum up briefly the dispo- 
sitions of the new law. 

The principal reform involved, and it is sufficiently 
radical, is the definitive abolition of the Staff Corps, as a 
special branch after the system established in 1818, by 
Marshal Gouvion Saint Cyr. Officers who are destined to 
serve on the Staff will join on leaving the Ecole Militaire, 
and will pass two years at the Staff College, which they 
will leave with the rank of Lieutenant, and all their 
services will be passed in the same corps up to the rank 
of Colonel, inclusive. 

According to the new system, officers of all 
branches of the Service will be eligible for Staff service 
on condition of obtaining a Staff certificate, which 
will result from special examinatious. They will not 
be able to hold their appointment more than four 
years, ‘after which they must return to duty in their 
regiments for two years. Besides, several military admi- 
nistrative functions, which up to this were carried out by 
Staff officers, will be performed by a special corps, 
which will not be assimilated with the army. The prin- 
cipal object of the reform is evidently to do away with a 
class of officers alienated from the army. On this head 
it may be productive of good results. But it would be 
unjust to ignore the fact that members of the Staff under 
the old system, although dissociated from their regiments, 
were always perfectly capable, when Generals, to com- 
mand brigades and divisions. 


FRENCH NOTES. 


NE of our Paris correspondents writes on the 
subject of the Jesuits :—The Journal Offciel has 
spoken, and the existing laws, which forbid any religious 
associations, whether of men or women, to settle in France 
without permission, are to be put in force against the 
Jesuits. For this they must employ the machinery of the 
law courts, and it is a question what their ruling will be. 
Mons. Bertauld, Senatorand Procureur Général tothe Court 
of Cessation, has on more than one occasion given it as 
his opinion that there is no existing law to apply against 
them. The non-authorised congregations will fight the 
matter out, and the courts will have to decide between 
the Government and them; between the liberty of 
citizens and an arbitrary Republic, and it may be asked 
what appreciable result will be gained by this raid 
against them? One thing is certain, the application of 
laws will make the Jesuits martyrs in the eyes of public 
opinion, and nothing perhaps renders any cause more 


popular in France than its persecution. 


* 
%* & 


The Government confines itself to saying, in the first 
place, that it will not make the return of foreign Jesuits 
to their own country compulsory. On the other hand it 
is affirmed that all religious societies in France, except 
the Jesuits, will be authorised to exist. Hartmann’s case 
has caused the Republic to pause in expelling them, for 
such an act would lead to fresh complications in Europe. 
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In Paris at present it is well known that there fs 
a Russian Jesuit, a near relation of ‘the : 
Alexander, and it would be awkward to have to turn him 
out. ® } rte g 
* * Fost rg 

As to the schools of the Jesuits, they have the chance 
of remaining open some time yet, and if the judgment of 
the law courts goes against them they can carry on their 
colleges by procuration, For instance, they can put 
Mons. Chesnelong at the head of their establishment in 
Rue des Postes and law will be satisfied. 


* 
* * 

There will be much work to do when the Assemblies 
meet. Foremost will be the catrying out the works 
required by the Minister of Public Instruction, which 
will revolutionise the French educational system. Normal 
and primary schools must be created, and provision made 
for their maintenance. It will be interesting to know 
what the Assemblies think of the decrees as published 
in the Journal Offciel. o 


% * 

Political agitation does not interfere with national 
prosperity, which continues to exhibit an extraordinary 
development. The first fortnight in March shows a 
surplus of fourteen millions on the estimated provision 
from indirect taxes. What will Government do with this 
handsome balance? It is said it will be applied to the 
reduction of certain taxes which press unequally on 
classes, and to the opening up new lines of railways. 
The talk now is of buying up the Orleans line, as if the 
negotiation was not already complete, and it seems 
overlooked that the worst system of commercial or 
industrial management is that undertaken by the State. 
Having made a bid to become our national school- 
master, the Government now would aspire to be the 
national carrier, and subsequently no doubt will aim at 
being the national banker. What will become of respon- 
sibility and of personal enterprise if this system of 
paternal Government is to become general ? 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. . 
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“ COBWEBS” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 
T is a matter for regret that in these days when nine 
managers out of ten will not look at a piece unless 
it has been successfully played in Paris, the enter- 
prise of Messrs. James and Thorne in securing the work 
of a comparatively unknown dramatist should not have 
been better rewarded. ‘ Cobwebs,” the new comedy of 
Mr. Charles Wills, which was produced at the Vaudeville 
on Saturday last, is one of those pieces which is peculiarly 
exasperating, seeing that with a very little trouble the 
characters might have been so arranged as to bring about 
interesting complications, whereas at present no one can 
take the slightest interest in their doings. The idea of 
the piece is that everyone has a cobweb in his brain. 
Thus we have Mr. Makinson, a self-made man, whose 
delusion is that his second marriage with a lady of title 
has alienated his son and daughter ; Joe Billiter, a civil 
engineer, whose cobweb is the invention of impossible 
kitchen ranges; and Mr. Smallrib, described as “ undet- 
taker, money-lender, and Good Templar,” whose cobweb 
is an affection for the bottle. But nothing comes of all 
these peculiarities. The, characters are, as it were 
labelled, and then left to shift for themselves. The 
plot, such as it is, is far too slender to bear the weight of 

three acts, and indeed would barely suffice for one. 
that happens is that young Makinson forges his father’s 
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name to an acceptance, that the old man discovers it by 


seeing his name on a sheet of blotting-paper, pays the 


pill, and forgives the scapegrace ; while Mr, Billiter pairs 
off with a young lady provided for him. There is no 
female interest in the piece whatever. We are only 
allowed a glimpse of Mr. Makinson’s naughty wife, his 
daughter is a very shadowy person, and so is the lady 
who marries the engineer and his kitchen range. Mrs. 
Smallrib is the most prominent lady in the piece, and 
the spectacle of a termagant wife scolding a bibulous 
husband is too familiar in old farces to be acceptable in 
anew comedy. Mr. Wills must be credited, however, 
with the power of writing smooth and often felicitous 
dialogue, though it does not coruscate like Mr. Byron’s ; 
but the great fault of the piece is the construction, which 
is lamentably feeble, and indeed deprives the play of all 
interest. The characters come on and go off in the 
most aimless fashion, and by the time the piece is over 
we have ceased to care for anything they say or do. 
There is plenty of material in the comedy, but it is 
simply wasted. 

As might have been expected, “Cobwebs” was well 
acted, but the operation of muking bricks without straw 
is at all times a thankless business. Mr. David James 
gave a genuinely humorous picture of Mr. Smalirib, and 
only an actor of sound discretion could have prevented 
that individual’s perpetual drunkenness from becoming 
offensive. One trembles to think what Mr. Smallrib will 
become in the hands of the ordinary low comedian of 
the day. Mr. Thorne, very artistically made up, played 
naturally and forcibly, and Mr. Howe’s practised art was 
of the greatest possible value in the character of Mr. 
‘Makinson. Miss Larkin was amusing as Mrs. Smallrib, 
and Miss Kate Bishop and Miss Cicely Richards did all 
that was possible with the colourless parts entrusted to 
them. The young men of the piece were satisfactorily 
acted by Messrs. Garthorne, Lin Rayne, and Herbert, 
the latter showing considerable power in the scene in 
which he commits the forgery. “ Cobwebs” was received 
with some applause, not unmingled with sounds of dis- 
approbation, and it was, perhaps, fortunate for the author 
that, in response to a call for him, Mr. Howe appear ed 
and stated that he was not in the house. The comedy 
was preceded by “ Once Again,” and Messrs. Dilley and 
Clifton’s very amusing farce, “ A Military Manceuvre,” 
concluded the programme for the evening. 

H. Savice CLARKE, 


MUSIC. 
—— 

“THE NAVAL CADETS” AT THE GLOBE. 
T takes longer for a new and successful opera, be it 
comic or serious, to reach the English stage than 
in any other country holding a similar position in 
art. Whether this delay is to be attributed to want 
of pluck or a lack of acuteness on the part of our 
managers it would be difficult to say ; but it is a well- 


known and remarkable fact that an opera which has 


achieved any reputation on the Continent is almost sure 
to be produced in America long before it is brought out 
here. This was the case with “The Naval Cadets,” 
4 comic opera which on Saturday night succeeded “ Les 
Cloches de Corneville” at the Globe, and with every 
Promise of emulating the long run attained by Plan- 
quette’s work. “The Naval Cadets” was first produced 
at Vienna in 1876, under the title of “Der Seecadet,” 
and was at once taken into favour throughout Austria 
and Germany. It was not heard in New York till last 
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September ; but has, we believe, been enjoying a pros- 
perous run there ever since; while in Brussels, seldom 
behindhand in securing a’ musical “good thing,” it 
was only a couple of months ago that the audience 
of the Bouffes-Parisiennes had an opportunity of deci- 
ding that “‘Le Cadet de Marine,” was deserving of all 
that had been said about it, ‘The music is by Herr 
Richard Genée, and the libretto, adapted in the main 
from a French vaudeville, entitled ‘“‘ Le Capitaine Char-. 
lotte,” is written by Herr Zell. We understand, how-. 
ever, that the version {in use at the Globe has been 
taken from the French adaptation of M. Lagye, and 
both plot and dialogue are admirable for the purposes of 
opéra-bouffe of a superior type. The former there is no 
necessity to describe in detail, nor are its chief incidents, 
though amusing enough to be never dull, sufficiently 
novel to demand special criticism. The story turns on 
the vagaries of a young and beautiful Queen of Portugal; 
the intrigues of a Parisian actress, who follows to Lisbon 
a young nobleman, secretly beloved by the Queen ; and, 
the diverting, if somewhat stupid, behaviour of a jealous. 
Court Remembrancer. The conflicting interests of these 
and various other personages -afford scope for plenty of 
funny scenes, which have been treated by the musician 
with considerable skill. Herr Genée may be said to 


have adopted for his prototype the composer of “ La . 


Fille de Madame Angot.” He is rather more subdued 
in style than Offenbach, while of course never for a 
moment the serious composer of comic opera of the school 
of his more exalted countrymen, Goetz and Briill. 
“ The Naval Cadets ” does not even reach so high as a 
“happy medium,” but it is full of brightness, sparkling 
melody, and catchy tunes that do not impress one as 
too commonplace or familiar. The first act is especially 
rich in light flowing airs of a pleasing character, and the 
bolero, “‘I am Don Juanario,” the duet that suc- 
ceeds it, and the quartet are exactly the sort of. 
music that one can leave the theatre humming. This is 
doubtless the secret of the success that has hitherto at-. 


| tended Herr Genée’s opera, and the verdict was so 


enthusiastically endorsed by the audience at the Globe 
that we need not hesitate to predict for it a similar 
fate in English dress. The performance is above the 
average in point of all-round excellence, notwithstand- 
ing weakness in one or two individual instances. A 
more captivating Queen than Miss Violet Cameron it 
would be difficult to find. She has much improved as 
a vocalist, and her acting is graceful, if somewhat 
lacking in contrast and mobility of expression. Madame 
Selina Dolaro, in such a character as that of the 
French soubretie, is much more in her element than in 
the réles of high-class opera. Her impersonation is in 
a corresponding degree more satisfactory. She looks 
Cerisette to the life, makes a charming naval cadet, 
and does all that is required both as singer and 
actress. M. Loredan’s Don Florio is the weak point 
in the representation. He acts moderately well, but 
totally fails to do justice to the agreeable music he 
has to sing. Comic opera is badly off for tenors, truly, 
if M. Loredan is to be accepted as a sample of the 
best. Mr. Harry Paulton is fitted to a nicety with the 
part of Don Prolixio, and he invests it with the necessary 
amount of quaint, dry humour. Mr. Denbigh Newton, 
Mr. W. Gregory, and Miss St. Quinten are more than 
efficient in what they have to do, and the remaining 
parts are satisfactorily filled. The mounting of the piece 
is tasteful and elaborate, and the orchestra, under the 
able guidance of Mr. E. Solomon, is quite equal to the 
execution of Herr Genée’s modest instrumentation. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


: peepee amen 
DESERT LIFE.* 
HE author of this volume is a Hungarian Civil 
Engineer, who was appointed in May, 1875, a 
member of an exploring party sent from the Upper Nile 
to the newly conquered province of Darfur, both to 
report on the general condition of the country and 
to investigate a route for a railway from the great 
bend of the Nile at Abu Goosi to the important 
town of Khartoum. The party was divided into two 
sections, one of which struck from Sotahl, the first oasis 
due south of Abu Goosi, in a south-westerly direction 
towards El Tascher, the capital of Darfur, while the 
other section proceeded south-east to Khartoum, whence 
they returned to Sotahl, and, following the line pursued 
by the first section, made a more detailed survey of its 
route, and met its members on their return journey at 
Umbadhr, south of the Waddy Milkh deserts. The dry 
weather had by this time exhausted most of the wells, and 
a return to the Nile by the most direct route was no 
longer possible ; the travellers, therefore, had to make a 
deviation to the eastward, and, after many privations and 
losing many camels, at last reached Waddy Halfa after 
about nine months’ caravan travelling. A reference to 
the little sketch-map which forms the frontispiece of the 
volume will make the route simple and intelligible at a 
glance ; but for the benefit of those of our readers who 
do not possess the book, and are obliged to refer to an 
ordinary atlas, we may mention that Abu Goosi is on the 
left bank of the Nile, immediately opposite to a place 
usually called Dongola on older maps, Khartoum being 
situated at the junction of the White and Blue Nile, and 
El Tascher about five degrees north of that mysterious 
region which has been filled by old geographers with the 
** Mountains of the Moon.” 

The plan of the work will appear singular and fanciful 
to most English readers. Herr Solymos does not give 
us a continuous narrative of his explorations, nor does 
he even mention the dates at which he reached the 
various stations, except incidentally. Instead of adopting 
the convenient narrative arrangement, he prefers to 
divide his book into sections, each dealing with a special 
aspect of desert life. Thus, after a brief introduction, 
which is subjective rather than objective, the reader 
finds Book I., ‘ The Country,” in which climate, sky and 
ground, vegetation and animal life are dealt with. The 
Second Book is entitled “The Men,” and contains 
descriptions of camp-life and of the manners and cus- 
toms of the sparse natives of these tropical deserts. The 
third and last important division of the work is devoted 
to the Caravan, and contains an interesting and exhaus- 
tive essay on the “treatment of the camel in science, art, 
and literature.” 

Among the numerous books of travel in Africa which 
have appeared in England there are many—notably 
those of Mr. Stanley and of Burton and Speke—full of 
lively description and dramatic scenes. But all are 
matter of fact when compared to the curious work now 
before us. Herr Solymos, though a Hungarian, is in- 
tensely German in his constant introspection and the 
subjectivity of his writing, while this subjectivity is 
frequently enlivened by a vivid imagination, which pre- 
vents it from becoming tedious to the reader. Whether 
the Hungarians are akin to the Finns and descended 
from the Hunns may be considered doubtful by some 





* Desert Life. Recollections of an Expedition in the Soudan. 
By R. Sotymos (B. E. Falkonberg). (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
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critics : and this book would rather tend to encourage the 
belief that some of them, including Herr Solymos, have 
a strain of warmer and more southern blood. He pos- 
sesses, like Jean Téterol’s wife in the omnibus, ume 
imagination toute orientale, and in his descriptions we 
can scarcely distinguish between what he saw and what 
he fancied he saw. Take, for instance, his picture ofa 
courtship among the Bedouins (whom, by the bye, he 
insists on calling Bedawees). One of their long and 
narrow tents 


* Touches with its long side the tall brushwood or small 
trees, which form a dry sort of khus-khus tattie, keeping 
off much of the heating sand blown by the wind. A lovi 
swain would sometimes draw near and pour far-bro 
cooling waters on these shrubs to gratify the sweet girl he 
held enthroned in his heart. He would make his mouth a 
rafraichisseur. . While he stands in the sun, blowing 
on his bright-eyed infatuation seated under the canopy, she 
laughs at the collapse of his dignity as his cheeks are puffed 
out by the production of the artificial rain. He claims 
by boasting that he has not had one drink from the precious 
skin of water he is lavishing to please the girl, who is sur- 
rounded by the aureole of a mimic rainbow of a yard’s dia- 
meter, as the declining sun rays are reflected in the volatile 
drops. . . + I wonder, as from a distance I see them play, 
whether they have had, or whether they between them are 
still to have, that fierce quarrel, that incensed resentment, 
that burning indignation, that exile, &c., which such wonder- 
fully matched and high-strung people seem fated to have in 
the course of nature, and which ends in a more binding re- 
conciliation. What I still see, and love to see, is that th 
playon. . . From a short distance a quiet mat 
remark is heard: ‘I say, that foolish girl will never finish 
those sandals.’ At which Spicy Sweet, as if drawn by some 
string, promptly ducks her head in attention, inquisitively 
bending, as it were, over a dear patient. ‘ And that other 
idling fool,’ continues the woman, ‘had perhaps better look 
aiter the ghazel traps he was boasting about, lest the poor 
creatures, if caught, entangle their legs, or are torn to pieces 
by jackals.’” . 


This is very pretty, and the conversation which takes 
place between a young Bedouin and his desert bride a 
few pages further on is prettier still, though far too long 
to quote. But how much of either is a description of 
facts, and how much is due to the author’s perfervid 
imagination? Our own experience of the wandering 
desert tribes, and the reports of other travellers, scarcely 
corroborate the romantic view taken by the author. Even 
when he deals with matters with which the human - 
emotions and passions have nothing to do, such as the 
botany of the district, his poetic feelings get the better 
of him, as witness his description of the desert grasses, 
of which we have only space to quote a few lines :— 

“ Most of these poor seeds have been leading a nomad life 
in these wandering plains, sometimes bivouacking by some 
stone, or again being received in the arms of a dry tuft of 
grass more or less related to, or swathed in a Samaritan ever- 


green bush, the little dome of which seems to delight in the 
aspiring minarets of lofty haulms which it has fostered.” 


To call the plains themselves ** wandering,” and to 
talk of the “ aspiring minarets ” of grass less than two 
feet high, seems to us rather a “ pretty derangement of 
epitaphs.” The above passages, however, may be fairly 
taken as typical of the author’s point of view. That the 
pictures thus produced are vivid, though frequently 
rather confused, no one will deny. But whether they 
are accurate or not is another question. Herr Solymos 
would probably himself repudiate any intention of 
supplying us with photographs of desert life. He is-am 
artist, and, like many other artists, probably holds the 
photographer’s “trade” in thorough contempt. But if 
objection may thus be raised to the traveller’s description 
of country, men, and manners, no critic can cavil at the 
chapters dealing with sanitary matters, and the precautions 
to be observed by European explorers in the drier portions: 
of Equatorial Africa. These portions of the book arey 
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indeed, like the rest, couched in somewhat flowery lan- 
guage ; but they are none the less valuable, and were the 
hints contained in them observed, we should certainly 
not have to deplore the loss of so many valuable lives. 
The author justly points out that the plan of the tents 
made even by the best London manufacturers is abso- 
lutely unsuited for a tropical climate, where intensely dry 
heat alternates with violent storms of wind or sand, and 
where rains, when they come at all, resemble water-spouts 
rather than showers. His own plan was to use /wo of 
the ordinary Egyptian army tents, pitching the roof of 
the smaller one three feet above that of the larger, and 
lining the latter with dark cloth. He thus interposed a 
stratum of air between the two roofs, and succeeded par- 
tially (for he admits that his plan was imperfect and only 
adopted for want of a better) in keeping the interior 
temperature fairly low. Much of the illness which arises 
in desert wanderings he attributes to “ tent heat ;” more 
still to the bad water; most of all to the inveterate 
custom of pitching camps in places which have from 
time immemorial been used for camping purposes, and 
are polluted by the offal of many caravans. As to water, 
it is, as Herr Solymos says, at least strange that a port- 
able still has not hitherto been considered a necessary 
part of the African traveller’s outfit, for by distilling alone 
can the water be rendered absolutely innocuous and 
wholesome. In support of this view he quotes cases in 
which the use of distilled water in lieu of filtered water 
cured several camp followers of dysentery. Alcoholic 
stimulants are, of course, unreservedly condemned, and 
much weight is attached to a certain amount of daily 
exercise, which he thinks more conducive to health than 
absolute rest, even though the sun be burning, and a 
long ride have preceded the walking or running he con- 
siders so indispensable. The dangers of sleeping on the 
ground, with or without mattresses, tarpaulins, or 
waterproof sheets, are put down as very great, and 
a sufficient proof of this assertion is given in the 
circumstances narrated. It may be a sadly unpoetical 
view to take of ‘* Desert Life,” if we candidly say that 
this portion of it appears to us the most interesting as 
well as the most valuable. It should certainly be studied 
and laid to heart by all persons who think of undertaking 
explorations in tropical countries; for the author’s 
remarks are based on experience and common-sense, 
both of which are frequently sadly wanted even by our 
most heroic travellers. 

As the author of “ Desert Life” is a foreigner he has 
special claims on the indulgence of critics, and should 
not be condemned for the peculiar turn of his phrases 
and the compound words he so frequently invents ad 
hoc. But it would have been better, we think, if Herr 
Solymos had consulted either an English friend or that 
silent but universally accessible one—an English dic- 
tionary—when revising his proof sheets. ‘ Deck 
doters,” “ milch-beasts,” “ astrifex,” ‘* pavise,” “ tearose,” 
“ sherds,” “corypheuses,” “ glumes,” “ chinky,” are strange 
expressions indeed, nor can we always guess their mean- 
ing with any approach to certainty. Our tongue is, we 
think, rich enough to supply equivalents for even Herr 
Solymos’s poetical ideas. Grammatical blunders are 
rarer than merely new words, but we notice (p. 12) “that 
Snow does not fall and /ay” in the hot deserts; and a 
little further on “ scull” is used when, by the context, 
* skull” is intended. Such errors are, however, venial 
in a foreigner, and we admire our author’s pluck, not 
only for having carried through a frightfully arduous 
€xploration with a patience and good humour truly 
admirable, but also for tiot having hesitated to publish 
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his experience in a unfamiliar to him, because 
it is the English public to which he appeals, and which 
will be most benefited by his record. 





THE ESSAYS OF A MURDERER.* 


HIS book is a curiosity of literature. In it Mr. 
Hazlitt has collected for the first time the essays 

of Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, dandy, dragoon, forger, 
poisoner, and art critic. Their collection and republica- 
tion is doubtless due more to the criminal fascination 
which their author exercised over more than one writer 
of fiction—witness Bulwer’s “ Lucretia” and Dickens’s 
“ Hunted Down”—than to any intrinsic merits of their 
own. In reading them it is difficult to believe that a 
generation once lived which put Wainewright on an equal 
footing with such writers as Lamb, De Quincey, Barry 
Cornwall, Hazlitt, and Carlyle. Yet with most of these 
he lived on terms of intimacy. The gentle Elia speaks 
of his “capital prose,” and amidst the galaxy of talent 
and genius that contributed to the London Magazine, 
James Weathercock, one of the pseudonyms Wainewright 
used, was considered the mainstay. Readers of the 
present day will probably consider the egotistic writings 
as worthless rubbish; they have all the turgid bom- 


bast which disfigured the earlier novels of Bulwer, | 


but without their wit. A superficial veneer of Gallicism, 
such as prevails in the once widely-read “fashionable” 
novels of Mrs. Gore, does duty for refinement; and 
as for art criticism we who have listened to Ruskin, 
Pater, and Colvin can only marvel that the productions 
of James Weathercock, Egomet Bonmot, and Cornelius 
Van Vinkbooms, Wainewright’s aliases, a mixture of fop- 
pish affectation and finical grossness, occasionally ren- 
dered still more offensive by the ex-dragoon’s swagger, 
could ever have been deemed worthy of a place beside 
the classic prose of Hazlitt and De Quincey. His writing 
is interesting only as a phase in the history of art criticism 
and as an illustration of the unpleasant fact that a 
certain degree of intellectual refinement may co-exist 
with hideous villainy and unspeakable moral debase- 
ment. His life-and his writings as illustrating his life 
are of interest to the student of morbid psychology, 
but of literary merit they have none whatever. To expose 
their worthlessness would be a work of supererogation. 

Thomas Griffiths Wainewright was born at Chiswick 
in October, 1794. His second name of Griffiths he 
derived from his grandfather, Dr. Ralph Griffiths, of 
Turnham Green, who had been a friend of Johnson’s 
and Goldsmith’s, and enjoyed some reputation in his 
day as originator of the Monthly Review. His mother, 
who died in giving birth to him, was a woman of 
remarkable intelligence. The Gentleman's Magazine of 


that date, quoted by Mr. Hazlitt, says :—‘ She is sup- 


posed to have understood the writings of Mr. Locke 
as well as perhaps any person of either sex now living.” 
Of his childhood nothing remarkable is related ; but it 
is significant that, although only a boy of nine years at 
his grandfather’s death, he seems already to have excited 
sinister suspicions, for he was carefully and by name 
excluded from any share in the family estate. He in- 
herited, however, a moderate competency from his 
parents, and led the life of a man about town and 
amateur Uitttrateur. During this time he contrived 
to establish an acquaintance with the 
“light and leading” in all branches of the literary 
ET nc accra penpenhmeentiesioagihanacpenrnameaasntanean 
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and artistic professions. He was also for some time 
in a Cavalry regiment, but when or for how long 
is a point not sufficiently cleared up. It is curious 
to read of the amateur /i#térateur and professional mur- 
derer in petto weeping tears of happiness and gratitude 
over the writings of Wordsworth. In 1820 he joined the 
staff of the newly-established London Magazine. He is 
described by one of his contemporaries as “a young man 
on the bright side of thirty, with a sort of undress, mili- 
tary air, and the conversation of a smart, lively, clever, 
heartless, voluptuous coxcomb.” ‘That is a concise and 
true estimate of this scoundrel’s character, who was by 
quaint, witty, lovable Charles Lamb unaccountably 
styled “the kind, light-hearted Wainewright.” His con- 
nection with literature was, however, as transitory as his 
favourite pseudonym. His true vocation was that of 
a secret poisoner, and in it he achieved a success, we 
believe, unexampled in the annals of crime. Fond of 
luxurious living, of old pictures, rare prints, and curious 
books, he, having married a penniless wife, soon ran 
through his property. He began by poisoning his uncle, 
from whom he inherited an estate which he had not the 
means to keep up. More money was wanted ; he mur- 
dered his mother-in-law ; his beautiful sister-in-law, Helen 
Abercromby, after heavily insuring her life; his next 
victim was a Norfolk gentleman, with whom he con- 
trived to establish an intimacy, and whose life he also 
heavily insured: ‘The insurance companies, suspecting 
fraud, refused to pay; a civil suit was instituted ; Waine- 


wright went abroad. With his usual impudence, how- 


ever, he returned, was caught by the detectives, tried at 
the Old Bailey for forgery, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life. Even as a convict at Hobart Town he 
manifested his murderous tendencies on more than one 
occasion. He ultimately died there in 1852, of apo- 
plexy, accelerated by the habit of opium-eating. It 
would be curious to know whether he acquired this per- 
nicious habit from his colleague, De Quincey, who, per- 
haps, in his turn, received some hints for the celebrated 
essay, ‘“‘ Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts.” 
How a certain prurient estheticism existed in this man’s 
mind together with the deepest villainy is perhaps best illus- 
trated by the story told by Mr. Hazlitt of someone asking 
him how he could have the cold-blooded barbarity to 
kill such a fair, innocent, and trusting creature as Helen 
Abercomby ; the scoundrel replied, “ Upon my soul I 
don’t know, unless it was because she had such thick 
legs.” A portrait by his own hand, which is not 
without merit, of his unfortunate victim is the chief em- 
bellishment of this volume. Mr. Hazlitt’s Introduction 
is satisfactory, so far as it goes, and to it all may safely 
turn for the best extant account of this famous villain. 
The pages containing the essays and criticisms will, we 
imagine, be left uncut, as they deserve to be, except by 
curious readers. The introduction is interesting as the 
record of a series of villainies as unprecedented as, for 
the sake of our common humanity, let us hope they will 
remain unparalleled. 


PERFECT DAYLIGHT,—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS supersede gas 
in daytime, and improve natural daylight. They can be adapted te any window, 
fanlight, skylight, area light, &c., wherever natural light is impeded, owing to 
the bad construction of premises or the proximity of walls or buildings. They 
will be found to promote health, comfort, and economy. They can also be used 
a8 screens or blinds, and at the same time they act as daylight diffusers. More 
than 30,000 are in use in London alone, For prospectuses, address two stamps 
to E. Chappuis, patentee and manufacturer, 69, Fleet Street. 


Joun BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18, Wicmorz Street, London, W. 
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HODGE AND HIS MASTERS.* 
“HE “Gamekeeper at Home” enchanted the many 
who dwell in cities, but love the sights and sounds. 
of the country, while it awakened those whose lives are. 
spent in the green fields to a new sense of their advan- 
tages. This last work of the talented and keen observer 
of rural scenes and “ wild life” has, we think, a value far. 
surpassing his previous ones, For notwithstanding the, 
interest which Mr. Jefferies’ scenes awake in the. 
proceedings of a pair of tom-tits, or the lively sympathy. 
with which we followed in his pages the doings of a 
badger, whose inmost thoughts the author seemed to. 
divine, the majority of readers—particularly those who 
are not able to verify by personal observation the extra-. 
ordinary accuracy and vivid truth of the previous 
volumes—must necessarily find the human interests dis-. 
cussed in ‘‘ Hodge and His Masters” more attractive, 
as they are certainly more important, than the mere 
animal and vegetable life dealt with in “The Amateur 
Poacher.” Even the finest eclogues may pall after a 
time, and their value can at least be but an zsthetic one, 
It is, indeed, a great achievement to have executed a 
beautiful work of art, inspired by the love of Nature, and 
made possible only by accurate and persistent study; 
but it is a still grander one to combine such materials 
with the sterling, though perhaps matter-of-fact informa- 
tion out of which history is made, and to produce, by the 
combination, a description of rural life as accurate asit is, 
artistic, as practical and useful as it is pleasant and 
attractive. 
Such has been Mr. Jefferies’ endeavour, and we think 
he has fully succeeded. We have here a complete 
account of all the elements that go to make up the agri- 
cultural population of England. We have pictures of 
every class who live a life beyond cities. The still life of 
the country is described with as much loving care as in 
the former works ; but this still life only forms the back- 
ground, and the farmer, the curate, the solicitor, the 
agricultural genius, move as the living figures on which 
the attention is riveted. At a time when two bad 
harvests have all but exhausted the funds of even the 
wealthier farmers, when the depression in the country 
scarcely shows any signs of disappearance, when. 
American competition is declared to be ruining our own 
agriculturalists, and when the clamour for a reduction of 
rents is universal, a book containing a truthful and im- 
partial history of all concerned in tilling the soil, from 
the land-owner to the day-labourer, would be of special 
interest and value, even if it did not possess, as it does, 
singular literary merits. Mr. Jefferies has studied the 
labourers at work as he has watched the weasels, and 
chaffinches, and rabbits. He has observed Hodge as 
narrowly as he has Reynard, and can tell us as much of 
the habits of the farmer as of those of the teal or wid 
geon. Notwithstanding the kindly spirit which breathes 
throughout the book, the result is scarcely favourable to 
young Hodge. He is, in the author’s opinion, distinctly 
inferior to his father and grandfather, and much of this. 
inferiority both in working power and in an honest wish 
to deal fairly by his employer is attributed to the evil 
influence of Unions. Dwellers in cities can fully endorse 
the following :— 


“The complaint of the poor character of the work Re 
formed by the agricultural labourer seems also true of 0 
departments, when labour—pure and simple labour of thews 
and sinews—is concerned. The rich city merchant ae 
to his office daily ipoeeny works harder, in spite of 1 
money. So do the shopmen and assistants behind their 
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counters ; so do the girls in drapers’ shops, standing 
whole day anbtit into the evening, when, as 

the fields s hae been dark for hours ; oe Steeianes 
and women who earn their bread by means than mere 


bodily strength.” 

But the picture Mr, Jefferies draws of a winter morning 
—how the labourer “tumbles up” while the stars are yet 
shining in the frosty sky, draws on his ‘heavy boots, still 
stiff with the previous evening’s damp, fumbles in the 
dark, to save a candle, for a bit of bread and cheese, and 
tramps away to his work in the cow-house and muck- 
yard across frozen fields and stiles covered with rime— 
makes us townspeople shiver and doubt whether, after all, 
the agriculturists’ work is. indeed easy. Ample justice 
is done by our author to the general good feeling which, 
but for the maleficent Union and the noxious low public 
(to which one of the most graphic chapters is devoted), 
appears to pervade every class of the rural population. 
'When the “four-acre farmer” gets into difficulties, the 
hat is sent round among the neighbours, and he is helped 
over them. Even the unfortunate tenant, whose own 
stupidity has brought him to ruin, is at once provided 
with a bailiffs place after he has been sold up. The 
solicitor in the county town is not hard on those whom 
sheer misfortune prevents. from paying their instalments 
regularly, and is pitiless only where he has to do with 
evil-intentioned rogues. The hard-working curate de- 
votes his days and his nights to the good of his 
parishioners, and fearlessly wades through the deepest 
mire to visit them. The squire sets the example 
of patience, kindness, and humanity. None, in fact, 
except Hodge junior and the landlord of the above- 
mentioned public, seem to be infected with that intense 
selfishness supposed to be the characteristic of great 
cities. On “ Mademoiselle,” the farmer’s daughter, who 
has gone out as a governess; and whom the comforts and 
esthetic] beauties of a London drawing-room have. dis- 
gusted with the simplicity of her childhood’s home, Mr. 
Jefferies is, we think, unduly hard, and we strongly 
suspect him in this case, as in one or two others, to have 
generalised too rapidly and to have taken a solitary 
specimen to bea type of a class. The severity with 
which the pretentiousness of many modern farmers’ 
daughters and some farmers’ sons is castigated is perhaps 
better deserved, and the unwillingness of the younger 
generation to make themselves familiar with the work of 
the farm, and to put their hands to it themselves, is 
justly condemned. 

The amount of information contained in these two 
small volumes is surprising ; for even farmers themselves, 
and people who fancy they know all about agriculture 
and country life, will be able to gather from them more 
than one useful hint. No cyclopedia would impart the 
knowledge it contains, which is due to close observation 
and acute insight into character. On one subject only 
is Mr. Jefferies at sea—that of hunting, The portion of 
the chapter devoted to the “ Juke’s country” had better 
have been omitted. There are no “drives” through a 
cover: the author means “ rides;” nor are fields ever 
divided from each other by ‘‘double mounds.” To 
bisect the course of a fox” is an operation which farmers, 
who, as he tells us, know the country, would scarcely 
perform, unless they wished to incur the odium of head- 
ing him ; nor are their horses as a rule more powerful 
than cheno of other riders. These, however, are small 
errors, and only show that Mr. Jefferies has observed and 
Studied the country from his own point of view, and not 
from the back of a horse. In all other respects it may 
safely be said, not only that nothing so good has ever been 
Written on the subject, but nothing in the least approach- 
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ing to it. The book possesses a charm and a freshness 
of its own, which forms a graceful setting to the many 
valuable gems of information it contains ; and it will surely 


extend in cities a knowledge of the wants, of the defi- 


ciencies, and of the virtues of our agricultural popula- 
tion, and will thus tend to unite the interests of both to 
the common improvement and progress of the nation. 
tener orserearery 
MR. CHEYNE’S ISAIAH.* t 
R. CHEYNE has given us the first instalment of 
a work, which promises to be the best of its 
kind, on the extremely difficult and interesting subject 
of the Prophecies of Isaiah, Ten years ago the same 
author published a similar work on this subject, which 
made a very favourable impression at the time, and is 
altogether independent of the volume before us, which 
rather supplements than supplants it. The main aim of 
the writer in the present volume is to be exegetical, as he 
rightly iays it down that a knowledge of exegesis must 
precede the fruitful investigation of all critical problems. 
The exegetical data are everywhere set down with 
perfect impartiality, gathered, too, as they are, from the 
representatives of the most conflicting school of Biblical 
criticism, and therefore at times inconsistent. On the 
question of inconsistency our author does not trouble 
himself, wisely believing as he does that “the final 
critical solution will take account of all the data of the 
problem.” Another remarkable feature of this work is 
the very extensive and almost unparalleled use made 
throughout its pages of the results obtained by Asiatic 
researches and the Assyrian inscriptions, and more espe- 
cially of the latter. By this means many of the obscurest 
passages in the historical circumstances of the pro- 
phecies have been made clear, and obtained a newer 
and more fruitful significance. In addition to this, the 
author has endeavoured everywhere to illustrate arid 
investigate the form of belief and the progress and 
development of doctrine in this and the cognate 
prophetic literature. This portion of his work is pre- 
cisely that which probably will challenge the most 
hostile criticism amongst those who cling to a belief in 
the absolute and plenary inspiration of Holy Scripture, 
and are opposed to anything like a free handling of the 
Sacred Word. 

Mr. Cheyne differs from some of the most eminent 
critics in placing the date of the first prophecy of Isaiah 
before the invasion of Sennacherib, and not after it, as 
there is no allusion to the destruction of the Assyrian army. 
He supposes Isaiah to refer to the first invasion of Judah. 
On the mooted question of the meaning of “ $ehovah 
Saba6th ” our author differs from Ewald, who by Sadaoth 
indicated “ angels”—the host§ of heaven; and he also 
differs from Herder and Schader, who held that the 
“hosts ” were originally the armies of Israel, of whom 
Jehovah was the Zader. Kuenen, Delitzch, and others 
take “‘Sabaoth,” however, to mean “the stars,” “the hosts of 
the starry heavens,” and our own Marlowe in Tamberlane 
says, ‘The moon, the planets, and the meteors light, 
These angels in their crystal armour.” Mr. Cheyne, how- 
ever, rejects all of these interpretations in favour of accept- 
ing Sabaoth as a proper name, “as it is evidently taken 
in the Septuagint Version.” The writer deserves our 
cordial commendation. 


™ Riper boos wong + A New Translation, with Commen 
es. By Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., Fellow and 
stad one oF balliol College, Oxford. Vol. L. (London : C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) 
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POETRY, 


Poems and Translations. By Henry Lowndes. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.)—Many of the short pieces which com- 
pose this volume appeared, as we are informed in the pre- 
face, in the Léverfool Daily Post and Fournal. The author 
expresses his thanks to the editor of “those publications” 
for having inserted them. We doubt whether the public 
felt equally grateful for this kindness, and we fear that the 
appearance of Mr. Lowndes’ poetical works in a collected 
form is not unlikely also to be met with cold ingratitude. 
Perhaps the proprietors of suburban villas with a strip of 
garden may appreciate the following :— 

“ The gardener in the garden fair 

Bulbs and cuttings here and there 

Planteth, and the summer's glare 

Shall marvel at the flowers rare.” 
This is anthropomorphical indeed ; for though the sun, stars, 
rains, and springs have been embodied by poets and endowed 
with human feelings, no writer has, as far as we know, yet been 
bold enough to make the “glare” wonder. We may soon 
expect that the fog will think, the frost reason out a problem 
in Euclid, and the mist write letters to its lady-love. Some 
of the pieces which the author calls “ songs” are harmonious 
and flowing, but they contain nothing to raise them above 
the common-place. Here and there occur some very 
judicious truisms clothed in a more or less poetic garb ; for- 
instance— 

“ For it never is meet 
To rant and to rave ;" 

and the Daisy’s remark on beauty-sleep— 

“We should not be half so bright 

If we did not sleep all night.’ 

“ Wet,” however, and a few other pieces show a good deal of 
humour. Of the translations the less said the better. They 
are no less successful, and no more, than dozens of other 
attempts in the same direction. 


Poems and Dramatic Sketches. By Joseph Kindon. 
(Newman and Co.)—Mr. Kindon is a poet who cannot be so 
well reviewed as by quotation: Here are his views on 
“ Evening” :— 

“ The setting sun now leaves the sky 
And tinges western clouds with glory, 
The birds ’cross darkening heaven fly ; 
The falling leaf tells winter’s story. 
“ The kine in distant meadows low, 
By fitful gusts the trees are driven, 
Then silent gleams the moon and slow, 
With stately step, she climbs the heaven. 


“ The stars are following one by one, 
The crimson from the west is failing ; 
The moon has now the heavens won, 
And through bright clouds is proudly sailing. 
“ T leave with steps unwilling, slow, 
Such glorious views of earth and heaven. 
Ah ! why should man so seldom know 
The peace, the love, to nature given?” 


This is, we think, s’¢/ en fut jamais, the kind of poetry to 
which gods, and men, and columns deny a resting-place. 
Ave. By Meta Orred. (Smithand Elder.) 1880.—Meta 
Orred’s “Ave” is a poetical monograph, which does not 
aim at merely registering the facts of religious faith, 
but seeks to convey the impression they make on 
a sensitive soul, deprived by the mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence of the companionship of a 
beloved friend. If poetry is, as it has been defined, 
“the suggestion of noble ground for noble emotions,” the 
volume before us has a high claim on our acceptance as 
genuine poetry of no mean order, full as it is of the tenderest 
touches of a pathos, not sickly and sentimental, weak and 
womanish, but ennobling, comforting, and strengthening all 
that is holiest and purest in the common heart of humanity, 
and carrying the soul upward to the eternal will, with the 
downward to what has been called the “ narrow selfishness of 
sorrow.” It is seldom that modern man has depicted the 
agonies of a bereaved heart with so much fire and force as 
the poet before us, and certainly no modern poet has poured 
out in the words of a bereaved heart so much of the balm 








and the blessedness of Christian hope as the author of these 
charming pages. We quote the following lines as a specimen 
of our author’s style :— ) 

‘The late white lily hee 

Was not more pure than thou, 

Nor sweeter the pale roses 

That cluster round thy brow. 

Not fairer the geraniums 

That cross thee in a cross, ita 

Ah, God thy Father only 

Can fathom our sad loss ! 

Yet wake not, oh, our darling, 

For never more on thee 

Shall fall our bitter weeping 

O’er human agony. 

Fold thou thy quiet fingers 

For ever, it is best 

’Tis only with the Father 

His children are at rest. 


In the closing portion of the poem we see traces of the 
careful and studied imitation of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
This was needless, as we feel the author has ample resources 
of his own, and is under no necessity to borrow elsewhere, 


A Church of England Hymn-Book. Compiled and 
Edited by the Rev. Godfrey Thring. (Skeffington.)—Mr, 
Godfrey Thring has made a bold attempt to supply a long- 
felt want—a Church of England hymn-book. In this his 
success have been beyond all question, for three reasons ; 
(1.) His hymn-book is adapted to the modern tone and temper 
of the Church’s teaching during the year, as well as to her 
daily services throughout the year. (2.) The selection made 
embraces the very best hymns in our language, and they are 
drawn, in a catholic spirit, from writers of all schools of 
religious thought. (3.) We have not only an index at the 
close of the authors of the hymns given, but indexes of texts, 
of metres, and of the first lines of the hymns, Taken as a 
whole, it is the best collection of hymns yet made as a com- 
panion to the Prayer-Book, only it needs a list of tunes. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The New Modern Manual of Domestic Medicine, Part HU. 
(Cassell and Co.), deals with the diseases of children. 
The primary value of the work is, that being compiled 
by eminent medical practitioners of the present day, all the 
injunctions, directions. advice, and prescriptions with which 
its pages are filled will be found trustworthy. 


Free Land. By Arthur Arnold (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—In this handy little volume Mr. Arnold, M.P., gives a con- 
densed account of the present state of the tenure and division 
of landed property in England. Such matters as entail, set- 
tlement, title, transfer, and primogeniture are discussed 
with lucidity and considerable minuteness. The writer 
warmly insists that our land laws need reform, although 
he seems sometimes to underrate the difficulties there are 
in the way. It is easy enough to reform or abrogate 
a law, but those who wish to abolish primogeniture are 
attempting to uproot not a law, but something which goes far 
deeper into the national life—a custom. Unless English society 
completely changes its character, primogeniture in land would 
remain the rule, even were all legal restraints removed. A 
compulsory subdivision of landed property such as obtains 
in France could never be popular in this country, aS it 
interferes with the personal liberty of testamentary disposi- 
tion. The most interesting chapter is the one in which Mr. 
Arnold sketches’ out the points towards which he would 
have legislation directed ; they are :— 

1. The devolution of real property in cases of intes 
tacy in the same manner which the law directs im 
regard to personal property. ; 

2. The abolition of copyhold and customary tenures. 

3. The establishment of a Landed Estate Court for the 
disposal of encumbered settled property. 

4. A completion of the Ordnance Survey of the United 
Kingdom upon a sufficient scale. 

5. A system of registration of title which shall be 
compulsory upon the sale of property ; evidence f 
title : thirty years’ possession. 
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6. No settlement of life estate in land, nor any trust 
establishing such an estate, to be lawful (exception, 
of course in favour of widow or children of testator). 


The Succession to the English Crown, by Alfred Bailey 
(Macmillan), is a historical outline of the vicissitudes of 
heirship which the throne of these islands has undergone 
since the days of Egbert. It is likely to be useful to the 
student of our Constitutional history, more particularly the 
genealogical tables illustrating the subject given in the 
appendix. 

‘Celer et Audax, By General Rigaud. One vol. (Pickard, 
Hall, and Co.)—This book is a sketch of thé services of the 
Fourth Battalion 6oth Rifles, collected ‘by Colonel (now 
General) Gibbes Rigaud of that regiment. Drawn from 
various sources, and shaped with no little trouble and with 
great care, the volume should be, to soldiers, of great in- 
terest. It is a step in the right direction, and it would be 
well if every regiment in the service had someone who 
would collate their records, and who could put them into such 
very readable form as the book before us. Great credit is 
due to the compiler, and also to printer and publisher, for, 
besides being ably written, it is exceedingly well “got up.” 
We hope, for the sake of the regiment, that General Rigaud 
may be induced to publish again, 

Farming for Pleasure and Profit. Fourth Section. A. 
Roland. (Chapman and Hall, Limited.)}—This treats of 
pigs, sheep, and oxen, their points, diseases, and, in fact, 
everything that is useful to know about them. Not only to 
the amateur or novice will Mr. Roland’s work prove a boon, 
but even the most experienced will find something in his 
pages of interest and something that they did not know 
before. So clearly and completely is everything set out that 
comprehension is very easy indeed, a recommendation of 
no slight value. Mr. Roland’s work should therefore have 
a large circulation, and is worthy of a place on the table of 
all interested in rearing stock, or farming in general. 


Fohn Keats. AStudy. By F. M. Owen. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—Mrs. Owen, we must confess, seals the fate 
of her book in our eyes by an acknowledgment she makes in 
the preface. “ True lovers of Keats,” she says, “ will have to 
forgive me.” They will have todo this ; and, on the other 
harid, we do not think that those who are not yet lovers of 
Keats have to thank her. For she has undertaken at 
once a very ambitious and a very superfluous task. She has 
gone through the works of her author with a sort of running 
argument and commentary, giving also copious extracts 
which have half inclined us to pardon her for their sake. 
Now we can hardly imagine an author who lends himself 
less to this sort of treatment than Keats. In the first place, 
his work is easily accessible to all. In the second, he is by 
far his own best commentator. The indefinable flavour, or, 
ta use a better word, atmosphere which pervades his work 
acclimatises every reader who is “acclimatisable” in five 
minutes’ reading ; and thenceforward comment and explana- 
tion become mere impertinences. Again, to seek to get a 
moral out of Keats, as Mrs. Owen has tried to do, seems to 
usy we must say, the most hopeless of lost labour. Many 
generations of commentators have shown us that you can get 
a moral out of anything or into anything if you try hard 
enough, and highly unprofitable the process generally is. The 
only thing to be done with Keats in this way is to givea 
study ofthe appreciative rather than the explanatory kind, 
in language that shall be worthy of the original. The 
writers competent to do this in England at the present time 
‘May be counted on the fingers of one hand, and we are doing 

rs, Owen no injustice when we say that she hardly ranks 
among them. 


English Men of Letters, Edited by John Morley. Bunyan, 
by J. A. Froude. (Macmillan.)—Whilst readers of the 
‘Pilgrim's Progress” can be counted by hundreds, the pro- 
Portion of those to whom the life of its author is familiar 
may be fairly represented by units. The editor of this 
series has done well to include John Bunyan in his collec- 
tion of monographs, and done wisely in securing the services 
of Mr. Froude for the task. Mr. Froude has treated his 
Subject in a comprehensive sense and a sympathetic spirit. 
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We find here no bald criticism résting on balder outlines’ and 
hasty generalisations, but'a very complete picture of that 


stern Puritan period when Conversion and Grace and 
Coming to Christ were no conventional phrases. Perhaps 


itis only in a somewhat paradoxical sense that the man 
who never went to school, to Aristotle, or to Plato can be 
included among English “men of letters.” But his chief 
work nevertheless made an epoch in English literature, and 
with the help of this small volume we arrive at something 
like a just notion of the genius of that wonderful allegory, as 
well as of the remarkable personality of Bunyan himself. ° - 
Facts About Port and Madeira. By Henry Viczetelly. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.)—The information contained in the 
pleasant pages which record Mr. Vizetelly’s trips to 
Portugal, Madeira, and Teneriffe is well worth preserving. 
His facts about Port and Madeira have gained by the addi- 
tion of the illustrations. A comic effect is produced by the 
frequent occurrence of the travellers, father and son—one, 
always solemn and dignified, whether on pony-back, in 
bullock car, or toboggining down a steep street in a Madeira 
carro ; the other, blithe and with roguish eye. Englishmen 
think they know all about port, but what they do not know 
as to Lisbon wines they may accept from Mr. Vizetelly. The 
unfortified Bucellas as now shipped is an admirable wine, and 
only needs to be known to come rapidly into London use, 
especially as it can be retailed on a very economical rate ; 
while as regards such excellent red growths as Collares and 
wines of a similar type, it would be surely better for us to 
import them direct instead of receiving them through 
France, after they have been weakened by mixture with the 
undrinkable vins verts of our enterprising French neigh- 
bours. One fact is to be noticed, that the present stocks of 
Madeira on the island are estimated at 30,000 pipes, so that 
for some years no deficiency is likely to arise. We had thought 
Madeira had become, at least for most of us, a sweet memory 
of days that are no more. PEN ; 


In Bits of Beaconsfield (Abel Heywood and Son, the 
Prime Minister is cut up into very small pieces indeed. 
Shakespeare, the Fortnightly Review, and Artemus Ward 
are ransacked for apposite quotations for this clever political 
squib; there are also passages given from Mr. Disraeli’s 
writings and speeches. Besides being compared to Moloch, 
a Peri, and Jeremy Diddler, the illustrious subject of this 
political biography is likened to various birds and beasts, 
among others a Jackal, a Bantam-cock, a Kite, a Jackdaw, 
and a Serpent. This variety of impersonations is illustrated 
by a series of drawings of artistic malevolence. Altogether, 
the booklet is superior to most publications of its kind, and 
will probably render good service to the Liberal cause. 


The new edition of Zhe Life of Christ, by F. W. Farrar, 
D.D. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.), is coming out in 
parts, of which the second has just appeared. The work 
will be completed in twenty-four numbers. It is capitally 
illustrated ; the engravings, depicting scenes in the Holy 
Land, are from photographs taken expressly for this publica- 
tion, which, when complete, will be the handsomest edition 
of Canon Farrar’s well-known work. 

New Zealand; its Resources and Prospects. By John 
Bathgate, District Judge, Dunedin. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
In this little book the intending emigrant to the Britain of 
the South will find all the information he is likely to need 
about the colony. Mr. Bathgate is particularly-full of details 
as regards all branches of farming. It would be desirable, 
perhaps, to have a little more detailed account of the North 
Island, which is meagrely treated in comparison with the 
South Island, which the author himself inhabits. ; There are 
so many illusions prevalent in some quarters about the 
colonies generally, and some mysterious means of making 
fortunes there, that Mr. Bathgate’s dictum, the result of a 
long experience, deserves the widest circulation. 
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FICTION. 


Martha and Mary. 2 vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)— 
We have here no apostolic legend, as the title might lead us 
to suppose, but a story of the sensational and somewhat 
“ intense” school, concerning the woes of a modern Martha 
and Mary, detailed to us in autobiographical shape by 
the former. The heroine’s adventures are varied; they 
include not only those general complications incident to the 
state of maiden, wife, and widow, which we naturally look 
for in novels, but some especial experiences besides which she 
meets with as an authoress, a hospital nurse, an involuntary 
bigamist, and a member of a Baptist community. The book 
is lengthy, and indeed cleverly written, although here and 
there, perhaps, and particularly in the love scenes, remini- 
scences of “Rhoda Broughton” will suggest themselves 
strongly, and more or less palatably, according to the indi- 
vidual taste of the omnivorous novel reader. On the whole, 
however, and as this class of composition stands nowadays, 
we think we may pronounce these two volumes to be quite up 
to the average, and fairly readable and interesting. 

The White Month. By the Author of “ The Rose Garden.” 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The author of “A Rose Garden” 
and “ Cartouche ” has fixed her own standard of expectation 
in her readers, and it is a high one. This new volume will, 
we feel certain, stand the difficult test of comparison with its 
forerunners, and not disappoint those whom the author’s 
former works have delighted. From the date of the little 
heroine’s childish birthdays in Brittany, the snows of the 
“white month” in which she was born, fall on French 
ground, and the story moves on to its close in that terrible 
and recent historic time of the chill new year when Paris lay 
“ bound in affliction and iron,” strictly shut in by frost and 
steel. It isa love story, of course, but both the hero and 
the heroine of it are of that somewhat unique kind which 
Rousseau must have had in his mind when he wrote in his 
“Emile” of the “men who will be always what women 
please ; that if we want men to be great or good we have to 
teach women what greatness and goodness are.” Margot is 
a most delightful heroine, and her brave steadfast Raoul is 
quite worthy of her. For a long, long while, “Duty, loved 
of love, takes part against itself,” and keeps the lovers apart, 
but in the end they are happy as they deserve to be. And 
the readers of their story are happy, too, for the separation 
of the lovers gives the author opportunities for the most 
charming little bits of descriptive writing, in which the un- 
frequented and picturesque background grows as familiarly 
delightful to us as the figures who move hither and thither 
across it. The tale may well please a widely varied audience : 
those who read for the story, those who read for the style, 
and those who read between the lines, for results and refresh- 
ment, will each find their several and especial needs fully 
satisfied in “The White Month.” 

For Her Dear Sake. By Mary Cecil Hay. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—Somewhere about the mid dle of the second 
volume the hero of this tale, “ with his eyes dark and stern,” 
and “ biting his lip hard,” is heard to mutter, “ Men will be 
mad.” As a general proposition, even when applied to the 
“men” we meet with in ladies’ novels, the remark is, per- 
haps, a trifle sweeping, but it is fair to say that in this 
especial instance we seldom challenge its full significance. 
Mankind throughout these three volumes seem to be a prey 
to midnight as well as midsummer madness: and for the 
heroine’s dear sake the lovers appear to court drowning, 
exile, and disinheritance, and even the unusual misery of 
temporary immersion in a disused mine. The heroine 
rejoices in the baptismal name of Jolette, and, not content 
with this sufficiently distinctive appellation, she has the fur- 
ther pet name of Iris bestowed upon her by her friends. Her 
circumstances are certainly odd enough for these smaller pecu- 
liarities not to seem inconsistent. We make her acquaint- 
ance as the centre of a coterie of school-girls, one of 
them long-haired, “with a long square jaw,” and “amber 
hair,” another with the porientous and, as it proves, pro- 
phetic name of Portia, and all of them intent on the forth- 
coming festivity of a breaking-up tea. From this circle 


Jolette is suddenly and without warning dragged off to prison. 
Her offence comes out to be having written a begging and 


threatening letter to her rich uncle. Her punishment,on the 
authority of the author (and who may question the law or the 
logic of a lady ?), would be transportation for an indefinite 
number of years. We will respect our readers’ feelings and 
put them at once out of suspense. We are treated ‘to the 
trial, but we are spared the conviction, fora lover at the last 
minute comes on the scene and swears that the fatal letter is 
his (forged) composition. Jolette is released and her heroic. 
lover becomes the victim, in her place, of the rich uncle's. 
undying vengeance. While this lover then is being “hunted. 
down,” another lover is, of course, indispensable to the plot, . 
and one is at once provided for us in a baronet, with a : 
“beautiful face” and a baronial castle which is quite as. 
beautiful in its way. ‘The castle unluckily, however, is in the. 
possession of Jolette’s wicked and low-born uncle. He, 
unlawful means, has gained a life tenancy of it, and keeps up 
its traditional baronial splendours in such stately style, that, 
to our surprise, we hear of even the lady’s-maid being 
arrayed “in the purple of Mr. Hardress’ livery” (v. i., 212), 
To this castle Jolette presently comes “ in disguise,” with the 
object of obtaining possession of the important letter, either 
by means of begging, borrowing, or stealing. The co-opera- 
tion of the winds and the waves is subsequently invoked to. 


further her design, and with their aid, indeed through their — 


direct agency, towards the end ofthe work, the document is _ 
destroyed, and the suspected, self-sacrificingy long-lost lover 
is “ free.” Much has been “gone through,” however, before 
this desirable consummation is reached, and many valuable 
odds and ends of literature may have been gleaned on the 
way by the indefatigable reader, whom the intricacies of the 
tale have left wide awake enough to profit by the extensive - 
and inveterate habit of quotation in which all the characters 
indulge. Jolette’s love-making, indeed, seems to be con- 
ducted on the plan known as capping verses ; but this by : 
the way. The original lover, as we said, at last is “ free)” 
although as far as our legal knowledge goes we must acknow- 
ledge he would seem never to have been anything else. Mean- 
while the real author of the tremendous epistle which makes 
so much woe, is discovered to have been Jolette’s mother. 

For her dear sake, the secret still remains “guarded,” the 
molehill of a plot continues to swell into a disproportionate 
mountain, and a second meaning is thus supplied to the title’ 
of the tale. Our baronet has in the interval fallen in love” 
with the heroine. Many exciting situations arise out of the 
friendly competition, which, indeed, would seem to be com- 
ducted on strictly co-operative principles, between lover 
number one, who is the wicked uncle’s nephew, and lover 
number two, who becomes his nephew-in-law. Their con- 
test for Jolette’s love is conducted with so much courtesy, © 
that the milder virtue of probability hides her diminished head. 
Sir Piers loses his sight for Victor ; Victor renounces his 


love for Sir Piers. Sir Piers rescues Victor from suicide by — 


drowning, hides him from his uncle’s vengeance, and hauls 
him up from the aforesaid mine ; Victor responds, and, on thé 
whole, perhaps, keeps up the balance, by going again into 
voluntary exile on the marriage-day which ultimately trams 
forms Jolette into Lady Tressilyan. There are minot 
incidents and minor characters in plen ty grouped 
these central figures, all quite in harmony with them and 
with each other, but with nothing else which we can, at the 
moment, recall either in nature or in art. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. “ 


Le Verve d’Eau. Acomedy. By Scribe. Edited by CG 
Bolbeck, M.A. (Pitt Press Series.) —This edition of Scribes 
well-known play is for the use of schools, G . 
difficulties are clearly explained; literary and_ historical 
allusions find their due meed of recognition. The volume 
has the great and rare merit of treating the scholar’s mind aS 
a tabula rasa, and taking nothing for granted. It is a pity 
the notes are only to be found at the end of the book, an 
arrangement which necessitates a continual turning of pages 
and consequent waste of time. There is also a capital little 
biography of the author, telling all it is essential to know, 
unencumbered with practically useless detail. 
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he Chemistry. of Creation.» | 
et AY yes Knowledge.) — 


MRCS. ‘(Society for Promotin 


This is a new edition of a popular account of the chief che- . 


mical and physical phenomena of earth, air, and ocean. It 
is clearly written, and is good reading for all who were born 
in the pre-scientific agé, or ‘have fot ‘en joyed the apipntge 
of a modern education. The word “chemistry” in. the title 
must not be taken in a literal sense. It was probably 
selected because alliterative to creation ; and perhaps also 
because at the time the book first appeared, thirty years ago, 
the belief obtained even among scientific men—eg., Liebig 
—that certain physiological processes were purely chemical. 

The Rationale of Market Fluctuations. By Arthur Ellis. 
(Effingham Wilson.)—This is the third edition of a well- 
known book. It professes to treat of the fluctuations in 
markets—be they those of money, Stocks, manufactures, or 
labour, and it does so in a semi-scientific manner. Matters 
are looked at from the man of business point of view, and are 
really wholesome reading for investing outsiders. 

(1.) First Greek Grammar. By W. Gunion Rutherford, 
B.A. New edition, enlarged. (Macmillan and Co.)—This 
Greek grammar has many claims on the attention of the 
educational world, compiled, as it is, on a new principle, and 
containing much matter not to be found in elementary works 
of this kind. The main effort of the compiler, which he has 
carried out most successfully, is to make the lesson of the 
day appear as short as possible to the jealous eye of the 
pupil, while at the same time the local memory, or memory 
of the eye, which is so strong in youth, is brought very 
largely into play. The best portion of this grammar is un- 
doubtedly the treatment of the Greek verb, which is very prac- 
tical, scholarly, and effective, though we are a little surprised 
to find, notwithstanding the great advances of modern 
Greek scholarship, that an absurd form is retained as an 
imperative.— (2.) Lidustrations of the Physiology of Religion. 
In Sections, adapted for the Use of Schools. Part I., by 
Henry Lee, F.R.C.S. (Triibner and Co.)—This is a singular 
but remarkably useful work, treating, as it does, of some of 
the most important doctrines of revealed religion, not only 
from a physiological point of view, but using the physiologi- 
cal method in explaining the reasonableness and importance 
of these doctrines for the benefit of the young. As, for ex- 
ample, our author enforces the duty“of Christian sympathy 
with each other, and of Christian help to each other, as 
taught by St. Paul in his comparison of the Church of Christ 
to a human body with many members, in the following way’: 
“Tn a healthy body no part lacks, and none, is redundant. 
The living blood-globules, as they course through the body, 
give and take. They receive what they require, and impart 
that which other portions require. There is no lack, no 
waste, no superfluity, no part takes that which does not pro- 
perly belong to it, and every part has its proper function for 
the good of the whole.” 


STRAY LEAVES. 
enn 

THE Russian literary news this week is annexed :— 
Several sketches from Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ History of 
Our Own Time” appear in the current number of the Rus- 
sian Historical Review. Colonel Soboleff, one of the contri- 
butors to the Rooski Invalide, is preparing for publication an 
account of the recent English campaigns in Afghanistan. 
Mr. Boulger’s “ Central Asian Portraits” has been warmly 
eulogised by the Go/os. ‘The Russian Government has given 
instructions for the publication of a catalogue to the historical 
library belonging to the Synod at Moscow. A number of ex- 
Students of the University of Warsaw have formed a literary 
committee for the completion of a history of the University. 
The work will be drawn up in the Polish language, and if a 
Suitable editor can be found, translated into Russian. The 
biography of the poet Derjavin, undertaken by the Academy 
of Sciences, is nearly approaching completion, The Minister 
of War has decided to grant pecuniary assistance towards 
the publication of a history of the Russian Life Guards. A 

Society of Lovers of Poetry” is being formed at St. Peters- 


} : 
; 


| commmence a daily career next month. 


burg. Tourgénieff read several extracts from his works at a 
literary meeting at Prince Oldenberg’s last Saturday. | 
MR. CHARLES MARVIN, whose account of the disastrous 
campaign of General Lomakin against the Akhal Tekke 
Turcomans has just been brought out by W.-H. Allen and 
Co., has nearly completed the translation of Colonel Grode- 
koff's personal narrative of his ride from Samarcand to the 
Caspian, which he undertook in 1878. Colonel Grodekoff, 
who is one of the leading officers on General Kaufmann’s 
staff, visited Balkh, Herat, and Meshedduring his ride ; and 
the map of his march route, which he has supplied to Mr. 
Marvin to accompany his narrative, is likely to prove useful 
both to our military authorities and geographers in general. 





OWING to the difficulty of obtaining adequate accommo- 
dation, Verestchaguine will not exhibit his. pictures at Mos- 
cow. A portion of the collection has already been assigned 
for sale by public auction at St. Petersburg. 


HERR LICHTENSHADT, one of the editors of the Vienna 
Presse, has arrived at St. Petersburg for the purpose of study- 
ing the position of affairs in Russia. From St. Petersburg 
he intends shortly to proceed to Helsingfors, Moscow, Kieff, 
and Odessa. Lichtenshadt acted as “special” for the Presse 
during the Turkish war, and at the close of the fighting 
received the Order of St. Stanislaus from the Russian 
Government. 


THE German literary and journalistic notes this week are 
as follows :—Géthe’s correspondence with Géttling, from 
1824-1831, with a preface by Kino Fischer, will appear in a 
few days at Munich. On Géthe’s side the correspondence 
is chiefly concerned with an edition of his last works, which 
Géttling was going to publish at Jena; and on Gittling’s 
side, in addition to the correspondence concerning the pub- 
lication of the works, are some interesting sketches of his 
first visit to Italy. The sixteenth number of the official 
Blue-Book (Generalstabwerk) on the war of 1870-71 has 
just been issued, and is devoted to the doings of the Second 
Army Corps, which operated against the Army of the Loire 
under General Chanzy. Amongst the municipal archives 
at Frieburg, the custodian has discovered a MS, of the 
Psalms of David, numbers 48-56, and in his opinion the MS. 
must belong to the eighth or ninth century ; the writing in 
the MS. is crossed, and the meaning of what is written 
underneath the Psalms has not yet been made out. The 
MS. is thought to have come originally from the Convent of 
St. Blasien. According to a late decision of the High 
Court (I Strafsenats), when an article in a newspaper or 
magazine has been pirated, only the author of the article can 
proceed against the pirater, and the editor can only take 
steps if the author gives up his claim to him. Dresden 
papers are remarkable for number, though not for quality. 
Already two new ones have been started during this month ; 
and a third, under the title of Dresdener Abendpost, is to 
It is said to be 
going to surpass all the other daily papers, and ‘it is to be 
hoped it willdo so, as at present one gets the same news 
almost at the same time in the Anszetger, the chief daily paper 
in Dresden, as one does by having the Evening Standard 
sent out. The first performance this year of the Passion 
Play at Ober Ammergau will take place on May 16th, and 
the performances will continue once a week until September. 
The following actors and actresses who acted in 1870 will 
again play the same parts :—Joseph Mayer (Christ), Johann 
Zwing(John), Thomas-Ridl..(Pilate), Johann Rutz (Herod), 
Anastasia Krach (Mary), Maria Lang (Magdalene). 

ae ae 


A VOLUME is about to appear from Charpentier’s library 
on Algeria which is likely to produce a certain sensation, 
M. Paul Bourde, who has accompanied the electioneering 
expedition in the African colony during last autumn, has 
brought together his impressions in a volume under the title 
“Across Algeria.” The author, who has for many years 
made a special study of all the questions which affect Africa, 
has condensed in the forthcoming book the outcome of his 
inquiries concerning the future of the colonisation of 
Algeria. He has studied the resources and the political 
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organisation of the colony, and he represents the wishes of 
the colonist with perfect impartiality. The author has a 
decided favourable opinion of the present situation, and of 
the future of the great colony of which France possessed 
herself half a century ago. He combats with great energy 
the wide-spread ‘idea that the French are incapable of suc- 
cessful colonisation, and he cites in support of his opinion 
what he has achieved during his residence in Algeria. It 
must be admitted that he has found very strong arguments 
in support of the position he has assumed. 


Ow the rst of May, the Annual Salon of painting and 
sculpture will be opened in Paris. The jury, or hanging 
committee, is now engaged in pronouncing on the fate of the 
works ; and this year an attempt has been made at the Palace 
of Industry to adopt a new mode of classification. Instead of 
following alphabetical order the works will be grouped 
according to their style, portraits beside portraits, land- 
scapes with landscapes. Besides, the works of painters 
who have already received substantial approbation will be 
placed in a gallery by themselves. This plan has already 
elicited sharp criticism, and it is said that if the exhibition 
gains somewhat in symmetry it will lose as much in variety. 


THE President of the French Republic has just conferred 
on Maestro Verdi the J/ague of grand officer of the Legion 
of Honour. This is the highest distinction which has ever 
been conferred on a musician. Auber alone has been 
clothed with an equal dignity. 


THE EXAMINER. 


NOTICE. 

The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6d. :— 

1. Professor DARWIN. 13 Professor OWEN. 
2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
ROOMS (te BEA Fe 
: PAD |i the Mest oe De ate 
. Professor MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
& Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. | | 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. oe 
* “VAUGHAN, D.D. ey hoe ” 
10, MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,/ 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L., LL.D, 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
2g, Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 

Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the offic. Price 105s. 6d. each, including 
notice. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6a.; six months, 14s. 3a.; 
three months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


a1. Professor A 
zz. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
25. Professor 


Bach page .....604+ 49 0 o| Page facing matter £9 0 © 
Inside page..:...... 800| Half puge ......... 400 
Quarter page...... 20 0| Per inch singk col. 08 0 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 

Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 

The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 

Newsagents willing to exhibit a Plate of “ Tue 
EXAMINER,” can be supplied with a frame made for that 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136, Strand, W.C. 


r. & G. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China, Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford 8t., W. 





APRIL 3, 1880. 
On and after APRIL 10th 


THE EXAMINER 


Will be REDUCED in PRICE 


to 3d. 
EACH COPY. 


IT WILL BE RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL 
FORM. 


The Portrait, in consequence of the reduction of 


price, will cease with the present number. 


Every effort will be made to increase the attrac 


tiveness of the 


EXAMINER 


as a Permanent Record of the Literature of the Day, 
as well on the Continent of Europe and America as 
in Great Britain and its Dependencies, | 





The EXAMINER can be obtained at 


Nitsson’s LIBRARY, 
212, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 


and at all the Principal Kiosks, 
Price 50 Centimes ; 


and at all the Bookstalls in Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. 





EXAMINER OFFICE, 
136, STRAND, LONDON, WC. 
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Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 
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LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 





Orrices—136, STRAND, W.C. 
THE: 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annnal Subscription, post free, 41 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 





Orrices—7, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


A GENTLEMAN, first B.A. of Lond. Univ., seeks 
as IVATE TUITION (by oes or otherwise). Also, the 


Addas, A. FFOULKES*JONES, ols, Leadon Steet, Phwey Square, W. 
Bi IIT IN “VAD eee. 
DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS, for INDIGESTION. 
Recommended by the Lance? and the leading oan el 


Prices ; 100 Pints, 40s. ; 50 Quarts, 2 Pastils in 38, and 298. boxes.— Bilin 
Water Depot, 27, King Street, 
Retail of all Chemists. 
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CHARLES FELLOWS, 24, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
ORATIONES CREWEIANA. 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, D.D., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849—1876. 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by his E. B. Micuect, M.A 
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THEATRES, &e. . 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


‘Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Hunny Inviwe, 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
wiktecbend ane having Se Paes ees DAD, Se Spee: eam, 
SUYLOCK, MR IRVING. * PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENI 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2 o'clock, during - 


April. 
Box-office remains open from ro to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst. 


NEW SADLER'’S WELLS. 
(200 Yards from the Angel). 
Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN. 
O-NIGHT at Eight, CLANCARTY. Tom 


Toate gees drama, with scenery, dresses, and 
King William, Mr. G. H. 
Sonss Geedanny Sdaawl L 





; Lord Spencer, Mr. T. ; 
Edmund Lyons; Messrs . F. Rodney, R. Lyons, a Waioar 


LANCARTY............. Mr. W. H. VERNON. 


LADY CLANCARTY ...... Miss ISABEL BATEMAN. 
LADY BETTY..,.......0000- Miss VIRGINIA FRANCIS, 
MOTHER HUNT.......... Mrs. HUNTLEY. 


Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6 45. Farce at 7.15: No fees. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 


SPORTING SKETCHES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By “BAGATELLE.” 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
F SOAS 29 








HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 


VOLS. ITI. and IV. of ROYA of ROYAL WINDSOR. By 
W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Sxcoxp Evrrion. vo, 305. Completing 


CONVERSATIONS WITH DISTINGUISHED 


PERSONS Guiine, the SECOND EMPIRE from 1860 to 2 "ets By the 
late NASSAU W. SENIOR. Edited his daughter, M. C. M. Simpsox. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. ” 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for x880, 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF. — on MAREE. 
Corrected by the Nobility. Edition, with the 


Engraved. 31s. 6d., bound, as 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 

THREE RECRUITS, AND THE GIRLS THEY 

. LEFT ‘ok THEM. By JOSEPH HATTON, author of “Cruel 
London,” &c. 

FOR HER DEAR SAKE, Jy te Crecit Hay, 
Author of “‘O_tn Myppg.ton’s Money,” &c. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY, By Mrs, Ranpotpn, 
author of ‘‘ Gentianella, 3 vols, ae 


A SILYAN QUEEN. By the Author of “* RACHEL’s 


POET AND EEE. By HAMILTON t Aint author 
Penruddocke,” ., [Next ¢ week. 





This Day is Published. 


ELECTION RHYMES. 


With ILLUSTRATED COVER, price dicsunen, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 





This Day is Published, oth Thousand of 


THE LIBERAL MIS-LEADERS. 
By the ARTIST and AUTHOR of 
“NEW GLEANINGS FROM GLADSTONE,” 
Fourteen Cartoons, with Illustrative Quotations, price Sixpence. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLy Appress — No.“11, Litt. STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


1) Ree BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane., 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons ly in leedebed, 1and 
Interest olidwed en the minimum ly balances. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit end Cloevlar Notes issued. 
0 Bak sedumke ie ona Soa SS Customers, and the 
lection ange, Dividends, and‘Coupons. Stocks and 
and sold, dail od vances thade thereon. 


Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2, On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


IAMONDS.. and. other PRECIOUS. STONES. 
Scientific ge GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
VALUE, BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 


on, 


“SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 


Containidg Latest Purchases of Rarz, EARLY PRINTED, AND Curious Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, - menanie ILLUSTRATED, 
and MIsceL_Langous Books. 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


ears tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain of 
any inconvenience.— Forward address on a sabato to DURRANT 
Potts, Esq,, Glébe House, Ware, Herts. 


Pas aere QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops ns nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
ion, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 

prema for Gat neaeotatal igestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scro‘ulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution ot 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 oo 
Sold by Chemists everywhere, The name of J. Pepper is on the la 
is m0 tonic so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination. extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
estion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shou'ders, head-ache, 
siness, no a furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours. It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. B €s, as. od. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will darken greyhbair, and ina few days completely ies back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
em Valuable for destroying scurf and onan growth of new hair. 
poles Sty y prized for its stimulant, cleansi ealthful action on the 

oon 














-KYER’S RESTORER is strongly Teamnesdell 

agreliite in use, and ‘never fails in >, = No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. d by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Slee everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE, __By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the ename! of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

fee useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
chemists. Pots, rs, and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption but 

will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even if it 
seems past cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic: whilst old, enduring ae. disorders, that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, ‘however deeply rooted they may | * Sulpholine”’ will 
successfully attack them, It destroys the which cause these 
=e ane —— ora and always adnan a clear, healthy, 
natural ade & of ** Sulpholine ” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

es, 28 


M Sees EXTRAORDINARY. By 
Comupeesae Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, a 
ier: ao | ent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, 


8.30. emory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory dicks 
14 a 





Bit -LAARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11, High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and tables 
re-covered, Designs and Price Lists Post Free. Established 1862. 





JAMES EPPS AND CoO., 
s HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 


opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, .. 

London, 1862; Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 18733 
and New York, 1853- 

CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


j 


TESTIMONIAL. r 
“ Jan. 27, 1877. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for x oe << and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that oat have ave abated 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect wat I consider the 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your gore pte qiNs: are at nen 
to use my name. “S. G. 


** By Appoiatment Girne Donic to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 


STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all. 

diseases have their origin, will exert-a never 

Sailing hisatiched influence over the vital — 
(nerves and blood). 

T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent a. aa the 
system by cheerios, f the dieealice 4 
watoutwhich digeston and good stalls eaicirka 

is impossi 

1" ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES “that 

sere “bldod: “whether Medicinal’ Matarions 

Bilious, &c. ch will do for you what eee 

can. Think, too, how very inexpensive 

com »ared with most other treatments. As @ 

family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every. 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, to, Argyll St., Regent St., Londen, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


OE PILLS are the medicine most in 


the ner maladies which 
Jae mony ¢ os oe carieg tt mu ous ies which attack ee , when 


to more genial tem tures, these 
Pills afford relief, if ‘they fa of being an abeolute remedy in all the 


of circulation, digestion, and nervous energy, which at times oppress a vast 
portion of the Under the wholesome, purifying, and strengthening 


powers by these excellent Pills, the tongue becomes clean, the 

prove. digestion is ened, and assimilation rend.red perfect. > 
the estimable property of cleansing the a of 

i renovate condition, carries purity, strength, 

every "tissue of the 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. ai 


THE GREAT BEMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


‘THE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured: 





in a few days by this celebrated M 
These Pills require no restraint of d their use nnd oes certain to 
prevent the disease te pe diet dara a Sry gs , all Chemists, at 


1s. 134d. and as. 9d. per box. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 

F rvy’s an 

FRyY’s CARACAS COCOA. 
Cocoa A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 

“A most delicious and valuable article,” —Standard. 

GUARANTEED PURE. | 

F rvy’s ae 

FryY’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
Cocoa. Pure Cocoa only. 


The Supe:fluous Oil Extracted. 
J. Ss. FRY and SONS. 
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|) EVANS, SONS, ) ANDy CO; | 
EMULSIFIED. COD-LIVER. oll. 


S$‘) “4 ti — 





“ ¢ 


Containing 50 per cent, of the finest Cod-Liver Oil; and 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL with cod elheoscechdbamer YM] of LIME. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 4 grains of H 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL with PHOSPHORUS. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 1-30th of a grain of Phosphorus, | 


Special attention is drawn to the above preparations being the only ones introduced of the kind in which the flavour of the Cod-Liver 
Oil, which is $0 objectionable to many patients, is entirely concealed by means of simple aromatics. 


[No Alkali is used in the emulsification.] 


The Emulsified Cod-Liver Oil can be taken with water or milk, with which it Teadily mixes, and is easily digested by the most 
In Bottles—tr bb., 38.2 % bb., Is. gd. each, 


delicate invalids. 





EVANS, SONS, AND CO., 56, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON—EVANS, LESCHER, AND WEBB, 60, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
MONTREAL, CANADA—H. SUGDEN, EVANS, AND CO. 





HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


29, Holborn Viaduct. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {*gooua"™""™ °” °° 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {*"sesscacly orn combination. 
Orchestral Iron Frame. Piano.— {sizer depres for Church o 


othe Orchestral Iron Frame. Piano.— {°°sci,ar4, most Simple in me- 
STEAM FACTORY, 


Ss the t t of this 
woop GREEN, n,| lrehestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Pasi age 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to re Piano. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant <> es or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitals ing the lod, thereby res Ep intetion atmendion, 
fevers, and other eruptive 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6— One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 
KINGSTON LOTION preteens ees se To eehmanly appendages 


KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve, 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


KINGSTON “LOTION i is invisible im upon application, and, unlike 
tio not any 
KINGSTON Lot ON forwarded to yop oy oe eee 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC. OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
o Snommation, , Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 
UMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
meSOmATIC ore always en care, even in long-standing cases, and 
RHEUMATIC OILS. N tounsold ebuld 
es aoe 5 are ‘he best knewn ee Tee of Bruises, 


&e., &c. 
RHEUMATIC Olle ee” 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sald a boctes ot ib ie yn W. WRIGHT, 


NEWINGTON, HULL. 
RREUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, nies eecea 
RHEUMATIC OILS are for 
outward application only. 
SEEUMATIC nS do not require aimed to make any change from his 
RHEL MATIC Ort are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men These Oils are of 


Priceless value h hich 
een neue the aching pairs w long 


Note the Address—W, BR, W, WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO ae the cure for Rarvwavin, Newnaicts, Gove, 


Tica, Gravet, Lumpaco, 
Sous tE he ed Uy alestne entitieed relee cat yaa ren mapa 
is a vegetable sonny. can be taken by both young 
and old, and by persons of most delicate constitution without 
change of diet. 


is the oe | Spectric for ree above complaints ; 
Shee ee wind ont etree iby ea Pelle Peas. , 


TIC-SANO. 
‘*Undoubted remedy.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.” —Morning Post. 
“ A most wonderfel sad sure care. ”— Morning Advertiser. 
wae pehegenahly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.”—Court 


the blood, stren eens o and so 

TIC-SANO purifies the blood, stren eth e ayeem, 
Posh rrse ea 

Prices, 18. 1}4di, 96. ad 45 Gdyy and 118. per bottle, Of all the principal 


JOYCE AND CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sore Acenrs. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 
(REGISTERED), 
or, Chemical Food of Health. 
THE never-failing and specific Remedy for Pett edinte Relief Dabier, 
most cases effects a permanent Cure. 
Sold only in bottles, 28. 9d., 5s., I1s., and 21s, Of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane Street, London, 
Patentees of the New “Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and ras, 6d. éach. 
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THE GRESHAM LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ST. MILDRED’S ns POULTRY, LONDON, E.c. _. 


FOUNDED 


Realised Assets 
STD) cases.) £068,080 


Life Assurance & 
seeaty Funds.) 2478,870 


‘Annual Income.. 


The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. The Society also 





— Sums Assured , 
2 and Bonus. #1%693,340 
ae Payments as 
a aymen 
ae under Polioies 3,781,386 
Cash Bonus e 
Divided ., 7 oe 


grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests and Reversions. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A-D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office:—No. 7, Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 


West Enp Acerts. 
Messrs. GRINDLAY and CO., ss, Parliament Street, S.W. 


Goverwor.—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Sus-Governor.—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deruty-Governor.—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
oe Gough Arbuthnot, E Percival Lewis Hambro, E-q. 
Kay te Blyth, * 


Robert aout, Esq. 


Williaza T. Brand ihe Lovis Huth, Esq 
Edward Budd, Esq. uy J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Major- H. P. Burn. Charles . Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq eville H. Palmer, Esq 

B. Dewburst, Esq. Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. William Rennie, Esq. 

i Esq. . F. ag Esq. 

aray Goschen. Esq obert 

pat nt tsa. David P. a. Bai, af, Baa 
A c.G 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Lady-day Policies will expire 
on 9th April. 


The Directors invite application for Agencies for the Fire and Life Depart- 
ments. 
Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1797- 
Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonponw Orrice—so, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Amount Insured ..00 0 noes «» £135,000,000 
Claims Paid ... «+ se wx om £3,611,000 
ve. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 





Norwicu, March asth, 1880. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY Rovat CHARTER AND ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
POLICIES FALLING DUE at LADY-DAY should be RENEWED 
within fifteen days from the sth instant. 
Receipts may be bad-ef the various Agencies and Branches, and at the Head 


LONDON—61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
West-enpj Orrice—8, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
March, 1880. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


ig JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








Prinsed qfthe Proprietoy by RANKEN and CO., 5, 





St. Mary-lerStrand ; Cc, in. the 
pg | A corel eet Ree Me ee ey Seedy WC henten 


F, ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803). ny 
z, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22, PALL MALL, Sw. 
Capital £1,600,000, Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate 


rates of premium. 
Poli . “nl poe eles, ‘aoa be renewed before the of April 
Icies ne at y-Day shou’ 
or the i eitbenone oth 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND, “= 


CLAIMS AND Bonuses PAID......s00.0000 soscercesesseeeess Spy One’, 
ANNUAL REVENUE... ccocteesoscesceenshaeen’ | EE 
PoLIciEs 1sSUED during last S years... velpeoe bee soqponcousage 4,500, 


The ASSOCIATION is distinguished hy its Special Systems of 
BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 


In Class A.—An Ordinary Life Policy is transformed in a few years into a 
Paip-up Po icy for the full Sum Assured, with future Bonus ADDITIONS. 


In Class B.—The Bonuses are applied so as to give the 


largest 
to those who attain an average time of life. This has resulted in Bonus 


Additions of an amount Unaitainable under any other System. 
New Taste of Repucep Premiums recently adopted, being from 8s. to 125. 
lower than usual, for every £100 with profits. 
AGE seeseeceee - - . ee 35 40 = 45 50 55 ° 60. 
PREMIUM...... 378. 428. 47%. 5§5*. 67%. 825. 1028. 1308. 
THE 4rst YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL, 1880. 
Previous ENTRANTS WILL SECURE 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS at tHE DIVISION OF PROFITS in 188x. 
LONDON: s, LOMBARD STREET, and 48, PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82, PRINCES STREET. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. . 


fFouNDED 1806, 


50, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





ExistinG ASSURANCES .. a 2 aa oe £6,023,350 
INVESTED FUNDS we ose a bee oad ese ones 
ANNUAL Income eee eee eee ere ace ore 

Crams Parp.. ee 3 ae ree a 


The Half-credit System offers the odvestenn of ow Premium during tae 
early years of life. 
Bonuses to the extent of £2, 342,000 have already been declared. 


Liberal Surrender-Values are granted after payment of ist year’s Premium. | 
Proposals, Prospectuse«, and further Information to be obtained at the ead. 


Office, or of any of the Agents. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary’ 
—————————- own 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL» MALL, 
IS NOW OPEN. 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES. 


The Contributions of Artists of the Continental Schools. 
Admission, tr. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Mansion. House Burtpines, E.C., Lonpon. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 
Inscriptions accurate and bonne. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
ted complete. 
Plans and Prices from neo W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


' 





Oxrorp Street, W. 





void. ve. 








